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This has been a long and joyous game. I offer it to “ D,” 
more publicly known as Florence Koehler, to whom it al- 
ready belongs, because apart from being my wife she is my 
best playmate. 


PREFACE 


No one can add to Pinocchio. It is an old and dearly loved 
story over which millions of children have laughed and wept 
and which many millions more will continue to enjoy. The 
original story was written by an Italian and very obviously 
for Italian children. Its humor and imagination, however, 
have penetrated to the hearts of the children of all countries. 
There is nothing to add to Pinocchio unless it were done by 
Collodi himself. But in all probability he considered 
Pinocchio finished or he might have added another volume, 
or two or three, following the success of the first. Pinocchio 
belongs to Collodi and anyone who tampers with it owes him 
a thousand apologies. I have tried to do this work in a style 
and spirit that might be approved by him. 

Prefaces should be unnecessary. This one is written only 
as a salutation to Collodi and to make a necessary explanation 
of my dramatization lest it offend any who are devoted to 
the beloved character. I, too, worship at his wooden feet. 
I have tried to keep the indestructible character of Pinocchio, 
and any deviation from the original Italian text has been 
from necessity and not from a desire to change or improve it 
in any way. I have found it necessary to translate the ideas in 


a very free and modern manner; in language common to 
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American children rather than in the strict literary form. 
No attempt has been made to adhere literally to anything. 

The dramatization of any story presents a very difficult 
problem. Whereas narration or description play an im- 
portant part in a story, the bulk of the actual character in a 
dramatization has to be obtained either through dialogue or 
pantomime. This fact has made it necessary for me to draw 
on sources only hinted at in the original text. I have had to 
seek between the lines almost as frequently as in the lines 
themselves to evolve the present humble work. With the 
countless adventures that the prodigious Pinocchio goes 
through in the book, it has been inevitable to juggle, eliminate 
and choose with great care and some taste. Naturally some 
of the adventures are much more important than others. 

In the four parts put together, each one of which has been 
planned so that it can be performed separately, I have tried 
to include as many of the more important adventures as pos- 
sible. I have tried at the same time to make it as dramatic, 
performable and entertaining as possible. I have tried to 
make it practical for the stage. To obtain this I found it 
necessary either simply to allude to the more unimportant 
adventures or to leave them out altogether. In places I have 
found it advantageous to transpose or combine the various 
incidents. 

In the few drawings and notes that accompany the text 
I have endeavored to illustrate how this Pinocchio may be 
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produced effectively and with very little expense and effort. 
My desire is that this dramatization will only add to Pinoc- 
chio’s popularity and give young people a better opportunity 
to get closer to him and live his adventures along with him. 
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PART ONE 


(When the performance is about to begin, seven strokes of a 
bell are heard behind the curtain. A moment’s pause and 
then the storyteller’s head appears through the curtain. 
She seems to count the spectators. Satisfied with the result, 
she steps through the curtains) 

Storyteller: Yes, we all seem to be here. Put out the lights, 
please. 

(All the lights are put out except the one that shines on the 
storyteller ) 

Storyteller: Once upon a time there was— 
Voice of child in the audience: There was a king. — 
Storyteller: A king, did someone say? No, you are wrong. 

I mean you are right. I’m sure there was a king. There must 

have been many kings once upon a time — too many. That’s 

one reason why there is no king in this story. Once upon a 

time there was — 

Voice of child in audience: A prince! 

Storyteller: No; wrong again. Not even a prince. Once 
upon a time there was a — 

Voice of child in audience: A giant! 

Storyteller: No. Once upon a time there was — 

Voice of child in audience: A witch! 
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Storyteller: Once upon a time there was — 


Voice of child in audience: A dragon! 


Storyteller: Well, well. This is quite discouraging. There — 


aren’t any of these wonderful things in this story. It is a tale 

about something much more ordinary and lifelike. Once 

upon a time there was — 

Voices of many children: A pirate! 

Storyteller: No, no, no. I’m almost afraid to start now. 
Let me see. Ah! A common block of wood there was once 
upon a time — an uncommonly large block of wood, longer 
than it was broad, but quite usual in all other respects. It 
wasn’t mahogany and it wasn’t beautifully polished. It wasn’t 
even oak. Just a rough, thick block of pine that anyone might 
use to make a bright fire with. It was by chance that no one 
picked it up and put it into the fire. By another chance this 
block of wood fell into the carpenter shop of Master Antonio 
—a simple carpenter and an even more simple soul, if that 
were possible. He was thinking of nothing when his eye fell 
on this block of wood. Then an idea loomed in his head. He 
picked up the block, took hold of his hatchet and began to 
sing and chop away the rough surface. Chop, chop, chop, 
chop, chop, chop. 

(As the storyteller begins to say “ chop, chop” a hatchet is 
heard chopping behind the curtain and a voice singing. 
The lights go out, the storyteller disappears and the curtain 
is parted disclosing: 


a 
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SCENE 1, which is the carpenter shop of Master Antonio. 
It is very bare and simple, the only furniture necessary being 

arough workbench and stool. A few tools such as a large saw, 
a hammer, a chisel and a wooden mallet are lying about. There 
are also a few sticks of lumber about. Antonio wears a red 
wig that can easily come off. He is dressed in old trousers, 
red flannel shirt and an apron. He is merrily chopping away 
at a large rough block of wood with his hatchet. He sings 
any tune that comes into his head. He sings and chops for a 
few moments until he hears: 

Voice of Pinocchio: Ouch! Don’t cut so deep! 

Antonio: Who’s there? I swear I heard a voice —a tiny, 
tiny voice — so tiny — perhaps — who knows — 

(Antonio looks under the bench, in the closet if he has one, be- 
hind the door and in other nooks and corners, saying one 
thing and another as he does so) 

Nothing — no one — empty — a child’s voice — a boy, I 
think — perhaps outside — some little rascal maybe. Not a 
soul. Where else? Ah! In my own head. That tiny voice was 
in my own empty head. 

(He resumes his singing and chopping) 

Voice of Pinocchio: Ouch! Ouch! Now you’ve done it. 

Antonio: Again! Right in this shop too. I am either going 
crazy or becoming a saint. Such people hear voices. Who’s 
talking? Not a living soul here but me. Hey there! Whoever 
you are, come out. Let me see you. I’m not afraid. Could it — 
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but no — impossible — what if — gracious — no, no, no — 

still — I’ve heard — but how — yet it might be that this piece 

of wood — magic! I’ve heard stories of magic trees and 
things — talking animals — laughing and weeping — Good 

Spirits protect me! Absurd of course — but still — impos- 

sible — just wood — 

(He examines the block) 

Certainly, plain wood — nothing unusual — how silly — 
if I put it in the fire it would make the beans boil more 
quickly. Shall I? No, it will make a capital fourth leg for 
the table — still I don’t know — 

(Taps the wood. Taps it a second time) 

Could there really be someone — something hidden in it — 
an elf — goblin? 

(Examines it) 

You’re a fool, Antonio! If there be someone in it, so much 
the worse for him. I'll settle him. 

(Takes block, throws it with all his might against the floor 
and listens. Nothing happens. Holds the wood to his ear 
and hears nothing) 

Nothing. Nothing. 

(Sings) Tiny voice, tiny voice 

Where have you gone? 
Gone into kingdom come 
And now there is none. 


I see, I see 
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That tiny voice that said ouch 
Came out of the pain in my grouch. 


Come what will and come what may, 
It must come another day. 

Wooden horse or horse of clay, 
Gallop if you can away, 

Gallop, prance away and trot 
Whether you can trot or not. 

If you gallop not today 

You will stay and stay and stay. 


Voice of Pinocchio laughing: He, he, he! Ha, ha, ha! Stop! 
Stop! You’re tickling me! Hee, hee, hee. 
Antonio: Mamma mia! 
(He faints. A few seconds later a knock is heard at the door) 
Geppetio (singing outside) : 
Oh Mast’anto, this is your lucky day, 
Oh Mast’anto, who gives his gold away. 


(Geppetto knocks again) 
Antonio: Come in. Come in. (Geppeito enters) Geppetto! 
Geppetto (dressed very much like Antonio except that he 
has a vest over his red flannel shirt. Also wears a wig that will 
come off easily): Good morning, Mast’ Antonio, What are 
you doing on the floor? Watching a parade of the ants? 
Antonio: No, I am teaching them arithmetic. You’ve come 


just in time. How did you come? 
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Geppetto: With my legs. What has happened? You look as 


white as a dish of goat’s milk. 

Antonio: My dear Geppetto, if you only knew. It is un- 
believable. Why, you wouldn’t believe me. I don’t believe it 
myself. There’s — it’s — how can I tell you? 

Geppetto: Never mind. Listen. I’ve a grand idea. You must 
do me a favor. 

Antonio: Whew! What a fright! I’m glad you came, Gep- 
petto. I tell you it was terrible. 

Geppetto: But I tell you I’ve a grand idea. It rained into 
my head all of a sudden. I want to make a wonderful wooden 
doll — a marionette that will dance, fence, sing, talk, juggle, 
and stand on its head. And I want to travel all over the world 
with it and make my fortune. What do you think of it? 

Voice of Pinocchio: Hurrah! Hurrah! Old beanpole got 
an idea. 

Geppetto: What’s that? 

Antonio: What? 

Geppetto: What did you call me? 

Antonio: I didn’t call you anything. 

Geppetto: Yes, you did. You called me — you know what 
you called me. 

Antonio: But it wasn’t I. = 

Geppetto: I suppose I did it myself. My name is Geppetto. 

Antonio: But I didn’t call you anything else. 

Geppetto: You did! 
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Antonio: I didn’t! 

Geppetto: You did! 

(They start fighting) 

Voice of Pinocchio: Ha, ha, ha, ha. . . . Go on, Beanpole! 
Sick ’em! He, he, he! Bite him under the arm! 

(They scratch and stamp and kick and raise a great deal of 
dust, and they succeed in pulling off each other’s wig, at 
which point they stop fighting) 

Geppetto: Give me back my wig. 

Antonio: Give me back mine first. 

(They exchange wigs) 

Antonio: Well! 

Geppetto: Well! 

Antonio: Had enough? 

Geppetto: If you have. 

Antonio: I don’t like quarrels and I’m ready for peace any 
time. 

Geppetto: Here’s my hand. You forgive me and I forgive 
you. 
(They shake hands) 

Antonio: Now, my good Geppetto, tell me what you came 
for? 

Geppetto: I’m looking for a nice solid block of wood, 
Mast’ Antonio. A piece of wood to make that wonderful 
marionette I told you about. I thought perhaps maybe — but 
I don’t suppose you could spare a piece — it doesn’t have to 
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be — you know — of course large enough — though not so 
very big — something that — pretty soft so that I could carve 
it — of course I don’t expect — unless you had no use for it 
yourself — don’t suppose — what are you doing with that? 
(pointing at the fatal block) 

Antonio: I understand. Do you mean you want a block of 
wood? ” 

Geppetto: Well, not very ‘large. 

Antonio: A nice block — soft — carvable — not so very 
small (makes a great many descriptive gestures as he talks) 

Geppetto: Well, not very large. 

Antonio: No, no. I understand. Not as large as a “tree — 
no — I wouldn’t have a piece that big to give you, would I? 
But say about this big — or like that. (pointing to the block) 
Fine! T’ll give you that very piece; exactly what you need. 
Your idea is a prodigious one. Prodigious! What are you 
going to do with it? 

Geppetto: Carve me a marionette— a puppet — a marvel- 
ous doll, that will perform miracles — dance — tumble — 
jump as high as— even higher— walk on tight rope — 
juggle with — you know — make my fortune. (Lots of pan- 
tomime should go with this speech) 

Antonio: Oh, oh, oh! Wonderful! Marvelous! Prodigious! 
This is the very piece of lumber for you; even if I haye to 
deny myself, you will have it. | 

Geppetto: No, no, no, you mustn’t deny yourself! 
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Antonio: No matter! Art comes before a table leg. You 
came just in time. I was just shaping a fourth leg for my 
table. 

Geppetto: Well, but — 

Antonio: But I can find another piece. This is soft, seasoned, 
easy to carve and sh—I think, of course I don’t know — 
well, there have been magic forests, haven’t there? 

Geppetto: It looks like a fine chunk. 

Antonio: I am making a sacrifice. Take it Geppetto. 
(Wood springs out of Antonio’s hands and lands on Geppet- 

to’s head) 

Geppetto: Oh, oh, oh! Is that how you give things away? 
My head! My head! You’ve split it! You hind leg of a donkey! 
Be: I didn’t do it, Geppetto, I swear! 

Geppetto: The block did it! 
Antonio: I really didn’t. 
Geppetto: Donkey, you did! 
Antonio: I didn’t! 

Geppetto: You did, donkey! 
Antonio: I didn’t, you beanpole! 
Geppetto: Donkey! 

Antonio: Beanpole! 

Geppetto: Donkey! 

Antonio: Beanpole! 

BP reise: Donkey, donkey, donkey! 


Antonio: Beanpole! 
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(They engage in another fight, which is twice as dust-raising 
as the first) 
Geppetto: Stop, stop! 

Antonio: Let me go! Let me go! 

Voice of Pinocchio: He, he, he. > & . 
Geppetto and Antonio: Shut up! 

Geppetto: Now listen, Mast’ Antonio. This must never 
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happen again. 

Antonio: I tell you it mustn’t. 

Geppetto: Thank you for the wood. 

Antonio: Take it away and good luck» 

Geppetto: Goodbye my dear An — 

Voice of Pinocchio: Donkey! 

Antonio: Beanpole! 

(They start fighting again in the doorway. V oice of Pinocchio 
is heard laughing and the curtain comes down) 

SCENE 2: Geppetto’s cottage. Plain white or yellow walls 
with one window and a door. A rough kitchen table, which 
Geppetto uses as a workbench. A stool and two or three other 
objects complete the furniture. The entire front of the table, 
which is visible to the audience, should be covered with a 
cloth so that Pinocchio, who is hiding behind it, is not seen. 
There is a basin of water standing on the floor to one side of 
the stage. 

(As the curtain rises, Geppetto is chopping away at the Plock, 
which has already acquired the shape of Pinocchio’s head. 
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The nose should be arranged so that it can be lengthened 
and shortened by sliding it in and out, as this is an im- 
portant part of the action) 

Geppetto (singing) : 

Carve, carve, carve 
As I starve, starve, starve. 

But now that I am an artist I shouldn’t mind so much going © 
hungry. Wait, Geppetto, this is going to make your fortune. 
Won’t you? (addressing the block) You wicked little eyes, 
what'are you looking at? 

df 


- As the wind blows 
I'll carve your nose. 
When it blows south 
Pll carve your mouth. 
When it dies 
I'll chisel your eyes. 
When it’s quite dead 
Pll polish your head. 
When it makes the house creak 
I'll round out your cheek. 
When it makes a great din 
Pll cut out your chin. 
When it bows out two years 
Pll stick on your ears. 
When it sings through the trees 
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I'll make joints in your knees. 
If it blows long enough 
You will be quite the stuff. 


I don’t like your nose. It should be longer. (He carves) 
Goodness, it is growing like a mushroom! (He cuts, and as 
he turns his head it grows again) What’s that? What’s that? 
I cut it away and it still grows. 

(The nose persists in growing a little longer each time he 
cuts) 

As I cut, it grows, and as it grows, I cut. At this rate it will 
have to remain the same length. 

(He hums a tune) 

What name should I give this masterpiece of mine? 

(He thinks hard, scrutinizing the head and mumbling in- 
audible names to himself) 

I know! I know! [ll call him Pinocchio. Pinocchio! Pinoc- 
chio! Pinocchio! It’s a very lucky name. Once I knew a 
whole family of Pinocchios. There was Pinocchio, the father. 
There was Pinocchia, the mother, and there were all the little 
Pinocchinos, any number of them. And they were all lucky. 
The luckiest of them was a successful beggar. 

(Geppetto takes up the block, which slips out of his hands 
and falls behind the table) 

Though this is your first fall it won’t be your last, for there 
are many places for bumps on your head. 
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(Instead of picking up the block he picks up the real Pinoc- 
chio and sets him on the table so that he looks as nearly 
as possible like the block. The light at this point should 
not be very bright and should be so arranged that it casts 
many shadows. Pinocchio should wear a mask on the 
upper part of his face with a sufficiently long nose. Fail- 
ing that, the nose alone is adequate. He is dressed in a 
tight-fitting black suit, which can be made of dyed cotton 
underwear. On this are sewed pieces of white muslin to 
make it look as though he were.made of wood, with jointed 
limbs. On his head he should wear a skull cap made of an. 
ordinary hat frame painted black) 

You shall be named Pinocchio. And now, my Pinocchio, 

As the wind is blowing south, 
I shall give you a mouth. 

For without a mouth you could not beg. 

(He carefully carves out the mouth, which breaks out into 
giggling as soon as it is finished) There! 

As the wind is singing psalms 
I shail make your arms. 

For to receive alms, you must have arms; hands at the very 
least. Here is one arm for you. (He hums a tune) I suppose 
you really ought to have another. One would probably be 
overworked. 

(As he works and sings with his eyes glued to what he is 
doing, Pinocchio’s finished hand slaps him on the head) 
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Mamma mia! Is the ceiling falling? No, it’s still up there. 
Where did that come from? (He looks about, and as he does so 

the hand slaps him on the back) 

Devils, devils! This place must be haunted. 

(He looks about again and then looks hard at Pinocchio with 
some suspicion. He pretends to look away again and turns 
back quickly to catch Pinocchio with his arm raised ready 
to strike again. Not knowing what to do, Pinocchio feigns 
to be scratching his head) 

Ah! Ah! So it’s you? You wooden imp! Take this! 

(He slaps Pinocchio, who begins to cry) 

Let that keep you out of mischief while I finish your legs. 
(Geppetto sings and carves away while Pinocchio continues 

to cry louder and louder) 

Stop crying! Stop crying, I said! Look! Look! Your left 
leg. Do you like it? 

(Pinocchio, seeing his leg, forgets his crying and giggles, only 
to be mimicked by Geppetto) 

You dear little scoundrel, you are so tough, you’ve dniies 
my only but best hatchet. 

(As Geppetto turns away to sharpen the hatchet Pinocchio 
kicks him) 

You little toad. Why, you are not even finished yet — and 
—well, of all the — already you begin to show such dis- 
respect for your father. It’s enough to — I don’t know what 
we are coming to —It’s like a — Well, there is only one 
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_ thing to do — Why need sharpen the axe? I shan’t finish you, 
that’s all. You don’t deserve to be finished. And — and — I 
don’t think I will finish you. I’m finished — 
(Pinocchio cries bitterly) 
No use, lad! No use! 
(Pinocchio cries more bitterly) 

Cry all you like. Shed tears! If you shed enough you’ll 
float away on them. 

r (Pinocchio begins to scream) 

That’s bad, my boy. Bad! Bad! To show such disrespect 
when you are only fifty per cent boy. What would you do 
if — I don’t even dare think about it — No! Stay as you are. 

(Pinocchio screams even more loudly) 
Don’t scream so loudly! The neighbors will think that I am 
murdering someone. 
(Pinocchio continues to scream) 
Don’t scream! Oh why did I make that mouth! 
(Pinocchio cries) 
Of course if you are really sorry, I might forgive you. 
(Pinocchio stops crying) 

Are you sorry you did what you did? 

| (Pinocchio nods) 

In that case I will finish you. 

When the wind’s wings beat 
I will make both your feet. 


And now you are complete. 
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(Pinocchio laughs and kicks his legs wildly as he sits on the 
table) 
As the wind’s riddle is sung 
Pll release your tongue. 

Pinocchio: Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 

Geppetto: Not so gay my lad, not so gay. You are not quite 
finished. You still must get your education. 

Pinocchio: How? 

Geppetto: You must go to school for that. 

Pinocchio: School — school — school. I don’t know why, 
but I don’t like that name. 

Geppetto: You will get used to it. Many learn to love it. 

Pinocchio: What is it? Where is it? Is it something to eat? 
Give it to me. I will eat it all at once, and that’s all. 

Geppetto: Eat! That’s necessary too, my boy. School is not 
exactly something to eat. Among other things it teaches you 
how to get something to eat. 

Pinocchio: Will it teach me how to get a lot to eat? 

Geppetto: That depends on how much you can learn, or 
how little. 

Pinocchio: Oh! What else do they teach? 

Geppetto: Something even better. 


Pinocchio: Better? aid 
Geppetto: Reading, writing and arithmetic. i dis- 
Pinocchio: Um .°. . w what 

‘nly one 
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Geppetto: What are you thinking about, son? 

Pinocchio: I am just wondering if all that was necessary. 

Geppetto: Not only necessary but compulsory for one who 
wants to be a learned man. 

Pinocchio: Does a learned man sing and dance? Does he 
juggle with a hundred balls at once and — and —a lot of 
things like that? 

Geppetto: What are you thinking of, lad? Where 
did you get such ideas? Such nonsense! Only idlers and 
pleasure-seekers think of those things. What put that in 
your head? 

Pinocchio: I don’t know. It must have rained in, I guess. 
I just thought that’s what learned men do. Because if they do, 
I want to be a learned man. 

Geppetto: Son, son! Learned men are — they do — they 
are much wiser — this world is a serious place. When you 
are a learned man you will see for yourself. You will begin 
by going to school. 

Pinocchio: But I can’t go to school. 

Geppetto: And why not? 

Pinocchio: Because — well, because — because! 

_. Geppetto: Because you have to go. 
"Pinocchio: Because I haven’t got any book. 
apetto: Oh yes, you have. A very nice book. And do you 
yw I got it? I had to sell my best coat to get you this 
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book. My best coat! Now I haven’t got any. But you will be 

able to go to school. 

Pinocchio: Nope. 

Geppetto: And why not? 

Pinocchio: Because I have no clothes. 

Geppetto: But maybe I have thought about that too, my lad. 
In fact I am quite sure that I have. Let us see how well I have 
provided for you. You shall look like the son of a rich 
merchant. 

Pinocchio: Hurray, hurray, hurray! Please, Pappy, hurry 
up and put them on me! 

Geppetto: Now we shall see something. Put your feet 
through these two holes. 

(Pinocchio giggles and obeys) 

Now stand still. Fine! 

(As Geppetto dresses Pinocchio he turns and pulls him this 
way and that. Pinocchio’s clothes consist of a quaint jacket 
made of a material that looks like wall paper; a pair of 
black or brown pants that end above the knees, a white ruff, 
which may be attached to the jacket, and a white pointed 
cap. For his feet a pair of canvas shoes equipped with 
wooden soles would answer as well as anything) 

How well they fit! Now your hands. Turn around. Stand 
still. Down. Up. Now this way. Not this way; this way. Up. 
Up. Now for your hat. Look at it. Still now. 

(Geppetto takes the hatchet and appears to nail the hat on 
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Pinocchio’s wooden head) 

Pinocchio: Ouch! 

Geppetto: Now here we have our little man. Let us look at 
him — our little wooden man. Magnificent! If you had 
crawled from under a glass case you couldn’t have been any 
spicker. Walk over to that tub of water and look at yourself. 

(Pinocchio remains still) 

Well, walk! 

Pinocchio: Walk? How do you walk? 

Geppetto: Of course. (Chuckling gayly) I forgot that you 
haven’t learned to walk yet. We will begin right now. Watch 
me. Watch me now. One, two, three. 

(Geppetto takes a few slow steps for Pinocchio’s instruction) 
See? Now give me your hand and do the same. 

(Geppetto leads Pinocchio around the room) 

One, two three. Fine! One, two three. Excellent! One, two, 
three. Again. One, two, three. One, two, three. 

(Geppeito releases Pinocchio’s hand and lets him walk all by 
himself while he marks time with his hands. Pinocchio con- 
tinues to walk to the count. His speed gains with each lap 
around the table until he is running. He suddenly stops at 
the door, looks out and giggles with a grand idea) 

One, two, three. One, two, three. One, two, three. One, two, 
three. One, two, three. One, two, three. One, two three. 
(Pinocchio dashes into the street. The old man is so busy 

counting that he does not see Pinocchio. He continues to 
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beat time still thinking that Pinocchio is taking his lesson) 

One, two, three. One — 

(Geppetto suddenly looks up and sees neither Pinocchio nor 
his shadow) 

Where are you? Where is he? Pinocchio! Where are you? 
Pinocchio! 

(The wooden feet of Pinocchio are heard pattering in the 
distance. Geppetto looks out the door) 

By the crooked back of a pink-eyed lizard, the little rascal 
has run off. Pinocchio, Pinocchio! Come back! Stop him! 
Stop him! Carabiniere! Carabiniere! 

(Geppetto pursues Pinocchio, leaving his door ajar. His dis- 
tressed voice dies in the distance as the curtain comes 
down) 

SCENE 3 is a street with many houses on it. The houses may 
be represented by screens covered with wrapping or other 
paper with doors, windows, peaked roofs and lamp posts 
drawn or painted on them. As the curtain rises the carabiniere 
is seen strutting to and fro on his beat. He is dressed in a blue 
suit which makes him look like an admiral. He has brass but- 
tons, glittering epaulets, a wide belt with a brass buckle, and a 
long curved sword hanging from it. He should have large and 
curling mustaches. His hat is very tall with a red pompom 
stuck in it. He knocks at the inn door, a very special knock. 
A window opens, through which a huge goblet of wine 
emerges. He takes the goblet of wine with both hands and 
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drinks with audible pleasure. The empty goblet then disap- 
pears through the same little window and the carabiniere 
resumes his ponderous duties. 

In the distance Pinocchio’s pattering feet and Geppetto’s 
shouting are heard. 

Geppetto (off stage): Stop him! Stop him! Carabiniere! 
Carabiniere! 

Noises from crowd off stage: Look! Oh, oh look! New 
circus freak! What’s loose? Clear the way! Jumping Jack 
come to life! 

Carabiniere (perceiving Pinocchio, who is still off stage): 
Ah! What’s this! What’s that! Where is it? What’s all this 
revolution about? Ho there, the guard! 

Geppetto (off stage): Stop him! Stop him! 

Carabiniere: It is coming this way. We must have courage. 
(He plants himself in the middle of the street) Stop in the 
name of the law! 

Pinocchio (runs into the carabiniere) : Let me go! Let me 
go! 

Carabiniere: Who are you? What are you? Where do you 
come from? Where are you going? Are you the leader of this 
revolution? Keep quiet in the name of the law! (He holds 
Pinocchio by the nose) 

Geppetto (entering out of breath): He belongs to me, Mr. 
Carabiniere. Thank you for catching him. He ran out of my 


house. 


106295 
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Carabiniere: Oh! He belongs to you. Then that is different. 


Then the law gives him up to you. 

Geppetto: Come here, you little ruffan. Run away, will 
you? Do you think you can escape school that way? Well, you 
see you can’t. See that carabiniere there, he’ll always be wait- 
ing to catch you wherever you are. (To the carabiniere) 
Won’t you? 

(Carabiniere coughs) 

Geppetto: He'll put you in another kind of school. Won’t 
you? 

(Carabiniere coughs) 

Geppetto: For the present take this sound cuff on the ear. 
(Looks for Pinocchio’s ears) Oh, I forgot to make ears. And 
you may consider yourself very lucky. But just wait until we — 
get home. Come along now! March! 

Pinocchio: No, I won’t go home. I don’t want to go home. 
You'll kill me. Oh please, Mr. Carabiniere, don’t let him 
take me. He’ll kill me. He’s a wicked old man. He’ll beat me 
until I die. Oh please, Mr. Carabiniere, he did it once before. 
He'll cut me to pieces. 

Carabiniere: Oh well, that’s different. You, whatever your 
name is, old man. What is your name? 

Geppetto: Geppetto, Mr. Carabiniere. 

Carabiniere: Oho! Geppetto! Oho! You are under arrest 
for intending to whip, kill, beat, mutilate or otherwise injure 


this, whatever it is, until it dies. Come along! 
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Geppetto: But, your excellency, it’s not true. 

Carabiniere: You mean that I’m a liar? Whether it is true 
or not, what’s the difference? If I say come along, come along. 
_ As for you, whatever you are, continue to run. The law gives 
you the right of way. 

(To Geppetto) Come along! 

(Carabiniere pushes Geppetto before him) 

Geppetto: Ungrateful child! 

Carabiniere: Move! 

Pinocchio: Don’t believe him. 

Geppetto: To think I worked so hard to make a fine mario- 
nette of him. 

Pinocchio: Don’t believe him! 

Carabiniere: Move, move! (still pushing Geppetto) 

Geppetto: Serves me right. I should have thought of it. 

Pinocchio: Take him away before he kills me. 

Carabiniere: I said move! In the name of the law, move! 

(Carabiniere gives Geppetto a final push and exits) 

Pinocchio: I am free! I am free! Free! Free! Free! No 
more pappy to bother me! No one to make me go to school! 
Pappy is going to jail and they ought to keep him there 
twenty or thirty years for treating me like this. It’s wonderful 
to be alone with no one to bother me. Free! Free! Free! 

Cricket (who has slowly come on to the stage during 
Pinocchio’s last speech): Cri! Cri! Cri! 

(The cricket’s costume may be effectively made with a tight- 
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fitting black or brown suit with two large buckram or card- 

board wings painted green and gold. For the head a hat 

frame, which comes down over the eyes, also painted 

green) 

Pinocchio: What was that! That must have been my echo! 
Free! Free! Free! 

Cricket: Cri! Cri! Cri! 

Pinocchio (trembling) : Was that my echo? It didn’t sound 
just the same. 

Cricket: Cri! Cri! Cri! Pinocchio! 

Pinocchio: Oh my! That sounded like my name. 

Cricket: Pinocchio! 

Pinocchio: Oh! 

Cricket: Pinocchio! 

Pinocchio: I had better run. 

Cricket: Pinocchio! You'll fall if you run! Better stay a 
little while! Cri — cri — cri! 

(Pinocchio looks about, but does not see the cricket) 

Here I am, Pinocchio! 

Cri — cri— cri! 

Pinocchio (seeing the cricket) : Who are you, I should like 
to know! 

Cricket: Cri, cri! I am the talking cricket. 

Pinocchio: What do you want? 

Cricket: I want to talk to you. Cri— cri—cri! I have 
lived in your father’s house for more than a hundred years, 
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Pinocchio: Really? Well, from now on, that house is mine 
and I want you to stay out of it. 

Cricket: Very well. I have left it already, for when mischief 
enters a house I clear out. Now I am going to tell you what 
you think and then I am going to tell you what you ought to 
know. 

Pinocchio: Oh! Is that so? You had better hurry with your 
speech, I haven’t got much time to waste here. 

Cricket: You think that this world is a circus, but it is not. 
You have just tumbled into it like a clown. But now that you 
are here, you must walk upright. 

Pinocchio: Like a cricket? 

Cricket: Yes, like a cricket. 

Pinocchio: And now what else? 

Cricket: Bad luck comes to youngsters who run away from 
‘home. You had better go back home, and repent, repent, 
repent. 

Pinocchio: I am not going back home, because if I do, I 
shall have to go to school like all the other unhappy boys. I 
don’t want to go to school, for if you go to school you can’t 
run after wagons and you can’t climb trees and you can’t hunt 
birds’ nests. 

Cricket: Truly your head is made of a block of wood, a 
block of wood, a block of wood! 

Pinocchio: Shut up, you ugly insect! Don’t wish me any 


bad luck! 
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Cricket: If you go to school you will learn a useful trade 
and grow up into a useful, respectable, law-abiding, law- 
abiding citizen. 

Pinocchio: Useful for what ? 

Cricket: Useful for what? For what! Useful to be used. All 
useful things are used. You will be used, in the scheme of 
things. A useful trade can always be used. 

Pinocchio: My dear Mr. Cricket, there is only one trade 
that I like, but they don’t teach it in your school. 

Cricket: All trades are taught in school. Which one is that? 

Pinocchio: The best one in the world. Eating, drinking, 
sleeping and playing all day long. That’s what I call a good 
trade. 

Cricket: You will come to a bad end — a very bad end — 

Pinocchio: Be careful. That is the second time you have 
wished me bad luck, the third time — look out! 

Cricket: Cri—cri—cri! Poor Pinocchio! Poor Pinocchio! 

Pinocchio: Why, Mr. Cricket? 

Cricket: Because you area marionette, but, worse yet, 
because your head is made of wood, wood, wood. 

Pinocchio: You chattering insect (goes to kick the cricket, 
who vanishes) 

You better take the air. Insects have no business on earth 
anyway. 

Cricket (from off stage) : Wood — wood — wood. 

(The carabiniere walks across the stage, glaring at Pinocchio, 
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who trembles until the terrifying uniform is once more out 
of sight. The pieman is heard crying his wares in the dis- 
tance. He enters. The pieman is dressed in white like a 
baker. His white cook’s cap is trimmed with bells. He has a 
white ruff around his neck also trimmed with bells. His 
coat has bells instead of buttons. The bottom of his apron is 
also trimmed with bells. His piecart can be an oblong box 
standing on end, with two wheels trimmed with bells. Every 
movement he makes sets the bells jiggling) 
Pieman: Pies, pies, pies! 
Hot pies, cold pies! 
Large pies, small pies! 
Take a look, fill your eyes, 
Taste them, delicious pies! 
Pinocchio: Oh! I am hungry. 
Pieman: Ah, a customer! I am at the service of hungry 
ones. What size will you have, young gentleman? 
Pinocchio: 1 could eat the largest you have, Mr. Pieman. 
Pieman: Good! That will be just three cents. Three cents, 
please! 
Pinocchio: Oh! I didn’t know one had to pay for them. 
Pieman: Three cents, please. 
Pinocchio: But I haven’t got them now. Can’t I pay you 
sometime? 
Pieman: Oh certainly. Sometime will be all right. Any time, 
if you are here, five years from now you will find me. Any 
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time will do. Let me deliver it to you sometime. Pies! Pies! 
Pies! Large pies! Fill your eyes! 
(He wheels his cart off, jiggling the bells as he goes) 
Pinocchio: I am hungrier than ever now. I wish a table 
would grow before me, with all kinds of pies, roast chicken, 
macaroni, with juicy red sauce, and a great big dish of ice 


cream in all colors. 


(At this point a table seems to walk out of the inn and sets 


itself in front of Pinocchio. This can be done with a plain 
board carried on a crouching boy’s head and covered with 
a table cloth large enough to cover the boy from sight. A 
round little man who is the innkeeper trips along behind 
the table. The innkeeper is dressed in a chocolate-brown 
suit looking a little like a head waiter, with winged collar 
and black tie. The coat has long tails. He has a shiny bald 
head. His voice should be the high piping kind) 

Pinocchio: A table. Wonder if he heard me. (Approaches 
and looks longingly at the table) 

Little Fat Man: Good morning, young gentleman. I hope 
you have a good appetite. If you have, I am the doctor for 
you. Won’t you sit.down? 

(Pinocchio sits down on a stool which the little man has 
placed for him. He reads the menu to Pinocchio) 

Spinach a l’olio. 

Roast duck stuffed with chestnuts. 


Watercress salad. 
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Macaroni with beans, royal style, special. 
Macaroni any style. 

Ice cream, any kind, or anything else you would like. 
Pinocchio: 1 want them all. 

(Carabiniere once more makes his appearance, much to 
Pinocchio’s discomfort. He eyes Pinocchio suspiciously, 
strokes his mustache and slowly walks off ) 

Innkeeper: With pleasure, with pleasure. That will only 
cost you two gold pieces. 

Pinocchio: Oh! but I have no money right now. I am only. 
starting out to make my fortune. But I will be back. 

Innkeeper: 1 see, I see. (Disappears) 

(The innkeeper quickly goes back in the inn to return almost 
immediately with a solitary egg, which he places before 
Pinocchio. Then, turning on his heel, he makes his exit in 
silence once more) 

Pinocchio: An egg. I'll start with it anyway. (He breaks the 
egg and out of the shell hops a little chicken peeping 
volubly. A hole in the top of the table through which the 
7 person underneath can thrust the little chick on a wire is a 
simple solution for this trick. The same person can also 
speak for the chicken) 
Chick: Peep, peep, peep, Pinocchio. How do you do? Thank 
you for saving me the trouble of breaking through the shell 
all by myself. I hope we shall meet again sometime. Regards 


from the family! 
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(With the conclusion of the chicken’s speech a nightmare 
suddenly descends on Pinocchio. The lights about him 
change and go on and off many times. The chicken disap- 
pears. Cricket flies past laughing. The pieman is heard call- 
ing his wares. The carabiniere walks past Pinocchio cough- 
ing. The little fat man picks up the table and disappears 
with it like a flash. Drums are heard beating in the distance. 
This confusion dies down and Pinocchio is left all alone in 
the quiet street) 

Pinocchio: Perhaps I did wrong to run away. I must be 
wrong. I shouldn’t have caused my father to be locked up. He 
sold his only coat to buy me a reader. Poor Pappy. Pinocchio, 
you deserve not to eat. It’s a terrible pain to be hungry. You 
had better turn over a new leaf — right away. I will begin to 
go to school today, and learn to read. Tomorrow | shall learn 


to write. And the next tomorrow I shall learn to count. Then 


= 


with that education I shall go out and earn my fortune. With — 


my first bag of money I’ll buy a new coat for my dear Pappy, 
all made of wool. No, not wool —not even silk, it must be a 
coat all made of silver and gold, with diamond buttons. He 


deserves it. If it wasn’t for him, I could never be a great man. 


Oh! dear Pappy, I am so sorry for what I have done. Just — 


wait. 
(The beat of a bass drum is heard off stage) 
Pinocchio: What’s that? (Drum beats) 
Music. (Drum is heard) A drum! What a shame that 
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I promised to go to school! If I only hadn’t promised to start 
today! (Drum) But nobody heard me. (Drum) One should 
never promise. After all, I won’t get an opportunity to hear a 
band every day. (Drum) I'll join the drums today. But 
tomorrow, word of honor, I shall start to go to school. 
(The drum gets louder and louder and now the drummer 
appears on the stage. He stands on a tub and beats away. 
A crowd slowly gathers about him. The drummer is dressed 
something like a clown. He has wide black trousers and a 
_ yellow coat very much too long for him, with coat tails that 
trail on the floor. The coat might be yellow oilcloth with 
big brass or white buttons. On his large hat are written the 
words “ Marionette Show”? in red letters) 
Pinocchio: What is the music all about, Mr. Drummer? 
(Drummer keeps on drumming) 
Mr. Drummer, Mr. Drummer! Won’t you tell me what is 
going on? 
Drummer: Read the poster! Read the poster! Stand aside! 
Pinocchio: I can’t read today. I am going to learn to- 
morrow. 
Drummer: Sorry. I have no time to give information to 
dunces. Use your eyes. It’s written in big red letters. 
Pinocchio: I’d gladly read it, but I can’t today. 
Drummer: This poster says there is to be a grand mario- 
nette show. (Every time the drummer speaks to the crowd he 
does so in a loud trumpet-like voice. When he speaks to 
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Pinocchio, it is in his ordinary voice, which is a little bit rough. 
He punctuates his speech with loud drum-beats) 

Grand Marionette Show! 

Pinocchio: Really. 

Drummer (to the crowd): Grand Marionette Show! Best 
and biggest in the world! They dance! Sing! Murder! Drink! 
Laugh! All before your eyes. See the grand marionette show! 

Pinocchio: Where is it to be? 

Drummer (to Pinocchio) : Yonder in that white house. (To 
crowd) Come along and see the marionettes perform! 

(The people in the crowd gesticulate, laugh and talk about 
the marionette show) 

Pinocchio: When will it begin? 

Drummer (to crowd): Marionette show! (To Pinocchio) 
It will begin right away. (To crowd) Miss it at your own 
expense! Marionettes! Harlequin, Punchinello, Columbine! 
Come and see my comedy! (To Pinocchio) Better hurry up if 
you want to see it. (To crowd) Pantaloon, Doctor, Scarpine. 
Come and see my tragedy! 

Pinocchio: Will you let me in? 

Drummer (to Pinocchio) : Four cents, please. (To crowd) 
Only four cents! (to one who buys a ticket) Thank you. 
Four cents to buy them pastry and wine for dinner! These 
marvelous, hungry, jolly marionettes! (To Pinocchio) 
Certainly, I will let anybody in for four cents. Four cents, 
please. 
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Pinocchio: Oh. 

Drummer: Hurry! Hurry up! Take your seats! The per- 
formance is about to begin! Marionettes! 

Pinocchio: How much to get in? 

Drummer: Four cents. 

Pinocchio: I wonder if you could lend me four cents until 
tomorrow? 

Drummer: Not today, not today! Today I cannot lend it to 
you, unless you have a guarantee. 

Pinocchio: T’l1 let you have my jacket for four cents. 

Drummer: Ah! Let me see. Wall paper. I wouldn’t get 
caught in the rain with it if I were you. That won’t do. 

Pinocchio: Will you take my shoes for four cents? 

Drummer: Not today. I have plenty of firewood today. (To 
crowd) Marionettes! This way to the performance! A hundred, 
a thousand marionettes to juggle before your eyes! 

Pinocchio: Will you take my hat then? 

Drummer: I must say you are a very unusual boy. Jacket 
of wall paper, shoes of wood, hat of bread crumbs. Look out, 
the doves might take you for a cathedral. 

Pinocchio: Will you give me four cents for — 

Drummer: I will give you four cents for four cents. If you 
had been to school and studied arithmetic you could figure 
that out. But since you are a dunce, run along! The marionette 
show is not for you. (To crowd) Step inside! It is about to 


begin! Begin! Begin! Begin! 
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Pinocchio (to a boy in the crowd) : Will you give me four 
cents for this brand-new reader? 

Boy: Do I look like a pawn shop? I am a boy and I make 
it my business never to buy anything from children, partic- 
ularly if they wear dunce caps. Anyway, I think you need | 
the book more than you need four cents. (He turns his back 
on Pinocchio) | 

Ragman (appearing with an ancient pushcart. He is 
dressed as any ragman might be): Young man, Ill take that 
reader for four cents. That is, if it is new, as I heard you say. 

Pinocchio: Oh! It is brand new, Mister — Mister. 

Ragman: Ragman. That’s me. (He examines the book) O.K. 

Pinocchio: Where did you come from? I didn’t see you 
anywhere. 

Ragman: Where from? Ha, ha, ha! You can always find 
me near cast-off things and rubbish heaps. I am the ragman, 
son, the ragman. Here is your four cents. Remember — near 
rubbish heaps. Just rub your eyes and I appear like the rag- 
man. (He exits) 

Pinocchio: Books are a great burden. I feel so much freer. 
(Pinocchio approaches the drummer with his precious four 

cents ) 

Drummer (to the crowd) : Marionettes! The show will now 
begin, begin, begin! See the impossible wonders performed! 
Last warning for the marionette show! (He drums) 

Pinocchio: I want to go in. 
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Drummer: Four cents, four, four, four! (Taps Pinocchio 
on the head with his drum stick to drive the price home) 

Pinocchio: Here is my money. 

Drummer (taking it and counting it): One, two, three, 
four! Smart lad! In the white canvas house! Last man in! 
House full! Start the performance! The performance will 
begin! 

(The crowd gradually disperses. Some go in the direction of 
the marionettes. Some just scatter. The curtain falls while 
he is still beating his drum) 

SCENE 4 represents the stage of the marionette show. When 
the lights in the audience go out, the drummer’s voice is heard 
once more as he beats his drum “ Begin! Begin! Begin!” A 
great noise and knocking heard at one of the doors in the 
audience and above it Pinocchio’s voice, clamoring to get in. 
The drummer opens the door and lets Pinocchio in the au- 
dience. He rushes to the front and sits in the first row or on 
the floor at the foot of the stage. A gong is heard behind the 
marionette stage. The show is about to. begin. The marionette 
show may be performed either by marionettes, who should be 
nearly as large as Pinocchio, or it may be performed by people 
in the style of marionettes. 

Arlecchino makes his appearance between the marionette 
stage curtains and begins his speech: 

Arlecchino: Estimable, honorable, pardonable, elegant and 
perishable ladies and gentlemen. I now make my thousand 
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and one bows for myself and for the mottled wits of my 
troupe. The play — comedy, tragedy, farce, satire or both is 
about to begin. Perhaps you say we are only marionettes and 
with the assistance of a sulphurous match would make good 
firewood. ’Tis true that we are marionettes. But it is also true 
that we can burn without the assistance of the sulphurous 
abomination. What you will behold behind this curtain 
springs from a source and a force that makes all tragedy, 
comedy, farce, etc. Every whack on the head is genuine, spon- 
taneous and deeply felt by giver and taker. Every sword 
thrust makes a wound — every kiss breaks a heart — every 
laugh shakes our sphere — every tear washes a soul. Be as- 
sured, honorable and estimable ladies and gentlemen, our 
spectacle offers you four pennies’ worth and more. The matter 
of the play is this — Columbina is to run off with Pierrot in 
another of her numerous attempts to wed. The cunning Ar- 
lecchino by his unfailing strategy hears of the plan and pro- 
ceeds to intercept. He overhears the lovers name the trysting- 

place. Arlecchino with all speed goes thither, kills the parson | 
and almost like magic slips the bloody dagger in Pierrot’s 
cloak. The lovers arrive to be wedded and find the murdered 
parson. Arlecchino brings in the police. The evidence is on 
Pierrot. Without more ado Pierrot is hanged and Columbina 
faints in the arms of Arlecchino. This is our plot, of which 
the participants know nothing as yet. We hope their tem- 
peraments will not evade it and change the plot. We can 
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promise nothing. Sometimes a tragedy is turned to farce and 

a farce to tragedy. But whatever the end may be, be confident 

in the genius of my motley troupe to bring you tears, be they 

of grief or mirth. With a gesture of my hand the curtain will 
be raised with your permission, honorable, respectable, 
estimable and perishable ladies and gentlemen. 

(Arlecchino retreats behind the curtain. Another gong is 
heard. The curtain is raised and the show begins. The 
play — 

Arlecchino enters stealthily and looks about. He sees Colum- 
bina coming and hides) 

Columbina: This is the spot and this almost the hour for 
my beloved to arrive and take me to his arms. 

Arlecchino (comes forth and kneels before her): Your 
beloved awaits, Columbina. I have been here many nights, 
Columbina. The name was made for love. 

Columbina: That voice is not the voice of my beloved. 

Arlecchino: Yes, yes. Your beloved a thousand years back. 
Arlecchino. Call me Arlecchino. 

Columbina: Arlecchino. 

Arlecchino: Arle .. . 

Columbina: It’s the name of the terror in my eyes. 

Arlecchino: Your eyes, your eyes, your eyes. 

Columbina: The name of the quaking in my heart. 

Arlecchino: Your heart, your beating heart, your heart. 

Columbina: The name of the chill in my body. 
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‘Arlecchino: Your body, your soft white body, I come to 
embrace. 

Columbina: Not you, not you! I come to meet Pierrot. *Tis 
he I call. 

Arlecchino: ’Tis I you call — Arlecchino. Pierrot is dead. A 
tombstone. 

Columbina: Pierrot, Pierrot, Pierrot! 

Arlecchino: Say Arlecchino, Arlecchino. 

Columbina: Pierrot, Arlecchino, Arlecchino! 

Arlecchino: Arlecchino, Arlecchino. 

Columbina: Arlecchino, Pierrot, Arlecchino, Arlecchino, 
Pierrot. | 

Pierrot (from without): I come, beloved. Am I late? 

Columbina: Beloved, I am helpless! 

Pierrot (sees Arlecchino and screams): Black dog, on this 
spot — in this hour, you or I or both shall die! 

(Columbina exits weeping) 

Arlecchino: White rat! In this hour you will die! I shall 
live till midnight — then sleep. 

Pierrot: Are you ready? 

Arlecchino: To slit your throat, yes! 

Pinocchio (from his seat in the audience) : They are going 
to fight! 
(Suddenly everyone on the puppet stage becomes excited and 

the performance is stopped. Arlecchino has seen Pinocchio) 

Arlecchino: Stars of the firmament! 
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Pierrot: What’s the matter? 

Arlecchino: Look! 

Pierrot (also discovering Pinocchio): Moon of the uni- 
verse! 

Arlecchino: Am I crazy? 

Pierrot: Do I dream? 

Both Arlecchino and Pierrot: Pinocchio! 

Arlecchino: Pinocchio! Beloved Pinocchio! 

Columbina: What’s the noise down there? I’m waiting for 
my cue. 

Arlecchino: Columbina, do you know who is here among 
us? Pinocchio! | 

Columbina (comes back on the stage): Gracious, where 
is he? ' 

Pierrot: There in the audience! Pinocchio! Show yourself! 

Columbina: So it is Pinocchio! Hello, Pinocchio, darling! 

Arlecchino: Ho! There! Everybody! Pinocchio has come to 
see us! 

Voices of marionettes off stage: Where? Pinocchio! Pinoc- 
chio! Look at him! Our brother Pinocchio! Pinocchio! 
Pinocchio! 

(Drums, horns and rattles are heard) 

Pinocchio! Pinocchio! Vive, Vive Pinocchio! 

(All the marionettes have now flocked on the stage) 

Arlecchino: Sh! Pinocchio, come up here on the stage! 


Your brothers-in-wood wish to embrace you! 
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(The excitement recommences) 
All: Yes, yes! Come up here! Pinocchio! Pinocchio! 

Pinocchio! Hurray! 

Arlecchino: Sh! 

Voice of Pinocchio: My dear brothers and sisters, I thank 
you. How can I get on the stage? 

Various marionettes: This way! Step on the conductor’s 
head! This way! Up! Hurry! Hurry! Pinocchio! Pinocchio! 

Voices from the audience: What’s the matter? We want the 
show! Go on with the show! The performance! Director! 

Who’s the director? Manager! Director! Director! 

(Stamping of feet and whistling. Suddenly above all the 
other noises the loud cracking of a whip is heard three 
times) 

Arlecchino: Sh! 

(There is silence, which is broken by the cracking whip. Pon- 
derous steps are heard. Very deep silence and fear has 
gripped the motley troupe. The huge figure of the director 
appears among the puppets on the stage. 

The director is very large, about seven feet tall. His great 
shock of hair is black and his beard is black and so long 
that it trails on the floor. He is dressed in a long loose robe 
something like a monk’s gown. He carries a-wicked-looking 
whip in his hand. This he snaps against the floor when he 


reaches the stage. Additional height may be gained by 
building up his shoes) 
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Director: Honored ladies and gentlemen, I’m sorry for the 
disturbance. Permit me to restore order and go on with the 
performance. (T'o Pinocchio, who is now all but on the stage) 
Why have you brought this tempest in my theatre? 

Pinocchio: I am not to blame, illustrious master. 

Director: Enough! I see! We shall settle our debts at mid- 
night. 

(Picks up Pinocchio by the collar and flings him off into the 
wings) 

Most honorable ladies and re we shall resume the 
performance. 

(He cracks his whip once more as a warning to the mario- 
nettes and exits. The puppet play is then resumed exactly 
where it left off) 

Arlecchino: To slit your throat, yes! 

Columbina (screams as they flash their daggers. During 
the duel she screams as Pierrot seems to get the worst of it. 
Arlecchino down, Pierrot raises his dagger to kill him): 
Don’t! Don’t! If you kill him I shall never stop weeping. 

Pierrot: Rise then and go! Be as dead to us. 

Arlecchino: Dead? (Laughs) 1 am the hand of death. I see 
cold sweat upon your face. Ha, ha, ha. (Pretends to go off, 
but hides) 

Pierrot: Columbina, beloved, misfortune prowls about 
us. In this hour we must marry. Go get your bridal veil. 
I will await you here with the priest. I will come in a 
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black cloak that misfortune may not see me. Speak not but 
one word. 

Columbina: Love. 

Pierrot: Love. 

(Columbina exits) 
Pierrot: Pierrot, go fetch the author of your second life. 
(Arlecchino emerges and stabs Pierrot in the back) 

Pierrot: Death, you have made a mistake. (He dies) 

Arlecchinu: Truth is nd mistake. Death is consummate 
truth. Ha, ha, ha. Come, clear the stage for my scene. (Drags 
body of Pierrot off) 

Columbina (enters in bridal veil): I have come too soon. 
How many centuries more must I wait? Hark, I see a black 
cloak. I see two black forms. How will I know which is my 
love? 

(Arlecchino disguised in a black cloak enters with the priest) 

Arlecchino: Is this the hand of my beloved? 

Priest: Is this the woman? (Arlecchino nods) This is the 
hand of your love. Take it. 

Columbina: Beloved, your hand is not like your hand. 

Priest: You, woman, do you desire this man for husband 
with all his faults of mind and body? 

Columbina: I do. 


Priest: You man, do you desire this woman for wife? 


Arlecchino: I do. 


Priest: I bind you body and soul, inseparable until your 
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mortal life by death is severed. Woe to either that seeks 
to break the bond from this moment in the name of 
the holy of holies. Man and wife, now fix the seal with your 
lips. 
(Arlecchino draws Columbina to him and kisses her under 
the cloak. Then he drops the cloak) 
Columbina: Arlecchino my husband! 
Arlecchino: Columbina my wife. 
Columbina: Where is Pierrot, my beloved? 
Arlecchino: He killed himself. 
Columbina: Father, help! He is a murderer! 
Priest: Woman, you blaspheme! He is your husband. 
Columbina: Help me, father! Help me! , 
Priest: He will help you. Now and forever, you and he are 
one. 
(The priest exits. Columbina sobs and Arlecchino laughs. The 
curtain comes down. 
Noises are heard as if an audience were leaving the theatre 
to go home. 
Silence for a moment. Then the marionette theatre curtain is 
raised. The huge form of the director is in the foreground. 
A plain cyclorama and a red glow in the background) 
Director: This mutton is still raw and I have no more fire- 
wood. Ho there! Arlecchino! 
Arlecchino: Yes, master. 
Director: Bring Pinocchio to me. He is hanging on a nail. 
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He is made of a very dry wood. He will make the fire roar 
and roast my mutton. 

Arlecchino: You mean to put Pinocchio in the fire, master? 

Director: And what of it? 

Arlecchino: But, master — 

Director: Pinocchio! (Arlecchino obeys) 

- Pinocchio (from without) : No! No! No! I don’t want to go! 
No! No! No! I don’t want to die! (Enters led by Arlecchino) 
No! No! Have mercy! 

Director: We shall now settle our debts, Pinocchio. I in- 
tend to put you in that fire that is almost out. Then my mutton 
will roast more quickly. 

Pinocchio: No, no, no. I don’t want to die. Mercy! 

Director: Come, come. To roast my mutton. The fire is 
nearly out. 

Pinocchio: No, master. I mustn’t die. I mustn’t! I can’t 
leave my poor father — my da, da, da — 

Director: What’s that? What’s this? What did he say? It 
goes right through my beard, my coat, my vest,"my very shirt, 
right to my heart. Ah chu! 

Arlecchino: Good news, little brother. The master has 
sneezed. 

Director: Ah chu! 

Arlecchino: More good news! That’s a sure sign that you 
have touched his heart. 

Director: Ah chu! 
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Arlecchino: Fine! You are saved. The master never weeps. 
He sneezes. 

Director: Ah chu! 

Arlecchino: Good news! Whenever the master is really 
touched — 

Director: Ah chu! 

Arlecchino: Great! His habit is to sneeze. After all, it is as 
good as weeping. One custom is as good as another. 

Director: Ah chu! Ah chu! 

Arlecchino: Salute, salute! 

Director: Stop crying! Stop crying! Your tears have caused 
me a pain in the very middle of my stomach. I feel a pain 
which nearly — which very nearly — ah chu! — ah chu! 

Pinocchio: Good health and felicity! 

Director: How much your father would have sneezed if I 
had thrown you on the red-hot cinders! Poor man! Poor old 
man! Ah chu! Ah chu! 

All the marionettes who have crowded on the stage: Felicity! 

Pinocchio: And bless you! 

Director: Thanks. At the same time, I am sorry for myself. 
As you see, I have no more firewood and my mutton is still 
raw. At this moment you would have obliged me exceedingly. 
But we must be patient. I will put in the fire instead a mario- 
nette of my own troupe. 

(All the marionettes rush off in different directions) 

Ho! There! Carabiniere, bind Arlecchino hand and foot. 
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Throw him into that fire. I must have a good blaze to roast 
my mutton. 

Pinocchio: (throwing himself at the director’s feet) No, 
no! Have mercy, gentle master! 

Director: We have no gentle master here. 

Pinocchio: Have mercy, kind master! 

Director: We have no kind master here. 

Pinocchio: Have pity, gallant master! 

Director: We have no gallant master here. 

Pinocchio: Have pity, Excellency! 

Director: What’s that? What’s that? What do you wish? 

Pinocchio: Your excellency, I ask pardon for the innocent 
Arlecchino. 

Director: I grant no pardons here! If I spare you, I must 
burn him since I must have my mutton well done. 

Pinocchio: In that case I know my duty. Ho there! Cara- | 
biniere! Bind me hand and foot and throw me on those red 
hot cinders! I cannot let my friend Arlecchino perish for me. 
Come tie me! The fire! Oh Pappy, dear, poor pappy, goodbye! 
If I can’t be with you to comfort and support your old age I 
shall watch over you. When you hear how I was burned you 
must not weep — (sneeze) — you must be proud —I am 
ready! 

Director: Ah chu! Ah chu! Stop! Stop! Ah chu! Stop! You 
are brave, very brave Pinocchio. Come here and give me a 
kiss! 
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(Pinocchio climbs up the director’s beard and kisses him on 
the end of the nose) : 
And now I am going to reward your unselfish valor. Here 

Pinocchio, take these gold pieces and good luck to you — 

ah chu! — 

Arlecchino: Is my pardon granted? 

(The Director makes his exit. The marionettes all come back 
on the stage with much excitement) 

Columbina: And now how shall we celebrate our good 
fortune? 

Pinocchio: Let us dance until daylight! 

All marionettes: Good! 

Arlecchino: Let us light all the stage lamps. 

All marionettes: Hurray! Hurray! Lights! More lights! 

(Music is heard and the dancing begins. e 
The director cracks his whip off stage. 
The marionettes stop dancing as if 
frozen in their spots. The director 
sneezes and the dancing is resumed 
with even greater hilarity) 

Curtain. 
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PART TWO 


SCENE 1 represents the road which leads to Pinocchio’s 
house or to a thousand other places. It is lined with many 
trees, which make it look almost like the beginning of a 
forest. The trees are of such a nature that one can step 
among them, or hide behind them. They may be made of 
strips of green, black or brown materials hanging from the 
ceiling. The lights are just bright enough to cast shadows 
and light up the faces of the characters. 


When the curtain rises the cat and the fox are seen slinking 
among the trees and making quick eager noises. The gay 
voices of the marionettes are heard saying their thousand 
goodbyes to Pinocchio, whose voice is also heard among 
them. Finally Pinocchio enters still waving goodbye in the 
direction from which he has come. The fox and the cat 
plant themselves in his path so that when he turns he is 


surprised by these two fawning creatures. 


The fox and the cat should wear costumes that make them 
look like what they are. The heads can be made of card- 
board or buckram and the bodies can be tight-fitting suits 
made of any thick flannel: the fox a reddish brown and 
the cat black or gray with spots wherever desired. No 
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attempt should be made to have them too realistic — 
marked characteristics of each should be played up, such 
as the fox’s bushy tail and his sharp ears and the cat's 
whiskers. They may both wear cloaks if desired. 


Fox: Good morning, Pinocchio. 

Cat: Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio: What are you? Who told you my name? 

Fox: Your name? Your father is an old friend of mine. 

Cat: Old friend. 

Pinocchio: Really? When did you see him? Where is he? 
Hurry up! 

Fox: I saw him last night sitting on the doorstep. 

Cat: On the doorstep. 

Pinocchio: What was he doing? Was he looking for me? 

Fox: He was just sitting in his shirt sleeves and freezing. 

Cat: Freezing. 

Pinocchio: Poor dada. But from now on he’ll never need 
to freeze any more. 

Fox: Oh, won’t he? Well! 

Cat: Well, well. 

Pinocchio: No. Because I am a rich man now — a gentle- 
man; and I could even carry a cane if I wanted to. 

Fox: You a rich man, ha, ha, ha! 

Cat: A gentleman, ha, ha, ha! 

Fox and Cat: Cane, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
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Pinocchio: Better save your laugh. I don’t like to make you 
jealous or make your mouth water or anything like that. 
Look! These five whole gold pieces of money are mine. If you 
can’t see, you can hear them. If you can’t hear, you can feel 
them. Bright, new, heavy, heavenly bells. (To the cat) Be 
careful of your lame paw. (To the fox) You poor blind thing, 
don’t strain your eyes. Am I or am I not a rich gentleman? 

Fox: That’s different. What are you going to do with your 
gold pieces? 

Cat: Gold pieces. 

Pinocchio: Oh, any number of things. Put them in the 
bank. Shake them in my pocket. Count them to sleep. But 
first of all I’m going to buy my father a brand-new coat made 
of gold and lined with silver, with diamond buttons, and I’m 
going to buy myself a reader. 

Fox: A reader? 

Cat: A reader. 

Pinocchio: Yes, a reader — a book — full of knowledge, 
because I want to go to school and study hard. 

Fox: Study? Beware of study. Look at me. I had a great 


passion for learning and books, and lost my eyesight in both 


y-eyes. 


Cat: Look at me. I lost a paw through study. 
Cat and Fox: Beware of study. Never open a closed book. 
Leave knowledge alone. Stay away from school. Look at us. 


Beware! Beware! Beware! Beware! 
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(The sweet piping voice of a bird suddenly interrupts their 
conversation. The bird is not seen and the voice may come 
from anywhere off stage) 

Bird: Pinocchio, Pinocchio, Pinocchio! 
Pinocchio: Who is that? Somebody else knows my name. 

My fame is spreading already. 

Fox: Listen to us, Pinocchio. Down with books! Hang 
knowledge! Burn the schools! Look at us! Beware! Beware! 
Cat: At us! Beware! 
Bird: Pinocchio take heed 
Take heed, indeed 
They are an evil breed. 
Pinocchio: What’s that? 
Fox: Nothing. It’s just a queer unhappy bird that’s had her 
wings clipped. Poor thing, she’s always moaning. 
Cat (moaning) : f-f-f-f-f-f-£ — 
Bird: Pinocchio, take heed! 
They are an evil breed, 
They know you’re made of wood, 
They'll do you no good. 
They'll lead you into sin, 
You will lose and they will win. 
One is blind, the other lame. 
Ha, ha, ha! That’s a shame. 
Look more close and you may see 
They’re as whole as you and — 
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(As the bird begins his refrain the cat crouches very quietly, 
then gradually, paw over paw, approaches in the direction 
from whence the voice is coming. Just before the bird has 
time to say his last word, the cat makes a leap which takes 
him completely off the scene. He immediately returns lick- 
ing his paws) 

Pinocchio: Poor bird! Why did you eat her? 

Fox: My companion did right. She was insulting you too 
much. 

Cat: Too much! 

Fox: It will be a lesson to her not to open her mouth when 
it should be closed. 

Cat: Closed. 

Pinocchio: But if you are so blind, how did you know just 
where that poor bird was when you jumped? 

Fox: Divine vision, Pinocchio. The virtuous are guided 
by divine vision. My companion has enough virtue to be a 
policeman of heaven. 

Cat: Divine vision. 

Pinocchio: Oh. You must be two very faithful friends. 

Fox: We are like one made of two. 

' Cat: One, two. 

Fox and Cat: One, two. 

Pinocchio: One, two. (As he walks around the fox and cat 
he repeats) One, two. Stop. Stop. That’s the way my dada 
taught me to walk — which reminds me that I’d better run 
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home and throw the gold pieces at his feet because he’s shiv- 
ering and I don’t want him to die because I must go to school. 
(He starts off ) 

Fox: Pinocchio, would you like to have twice as many gold 
pieces? 

Cat: Gold pieces. 

Pinocchio: What did you say? 

Fox: Would you like to see your five gold pieces change 
into ten gold pieces — a hundred gold pieces — a thousand 
gold pieces — or perhaps two thousand? 

Cat: Perhaps two thousand. 

Pinocchio: Gee! How? 

Fox: Very simply. Instead of running home you walk 
along gallantly with us. 

Cat: Gallantly. 

Pinocchio: But where will you take me? 

Fox: To the great city of Muttonheads. 

Cat: Tee hee. 

Pinocchio: Oh! And where is it? Is it very far? I never 
heard of it. What is it like? I’m afraid. 

Fox: Never heard of it! It’s the most famous city in the 
world. The streets are paved with gold.The houses are marble 
and precious stones. At night the diamond and ruby windows 
flash so bright that one has to look at the ground not to be 
blinded. The Muttonheadians are very proud of it and they 
are all very rich. 
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Cat: Rich. 

Pinocchio: Gee! (He looks at his five gold pieces) 

Fox: A hundred gold pieces. 

Cat: A thousand. 

Fox: Two thousand. 

Pinocchio: No, I am going home to my dada. I’m so near 
home now and he’s waiting for me. I haven’t been good so 
far, but I’m going to start now. The talking cricket was right, 
in some things. If it wasn’t that I am lucky I would have been 
dead by now — just ashes; and my dada would be weeping 
for the rest of his life, and Harlequin and Columbine — 
No, no. Goodbye, strangers. I can’t consider your kind propo- 
sition. I’ve got other things to think about. 

Fox: Goodbye, Pinocchio, and so much the worse for you. 
It isn’t every fool that kicks over ten thousand gold pieces. 

Cat: Ten thousand! Goodbye, fool! 

Pinocchio :.Ten thousand. 

Fox: Think, Pinocchio, before you kick fortune. Fortune 
doesn’t like to be kicked. 

Cat: Don’t kick fortune. 

Fox: What are five gold pieces when you can multiply them 
overnight while you sleep? 

Cat: Thousands. 

Fox: Well, goodbye. Regards to your poor father. 

Cat: Poor father. 


Fox: It’s your fortune, not ours. 
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Cat: Your fortune. 

Pinocchio: Can you meet me here tomorrow? 

Fox: Tomorrow? Ha, ha, ha. Tomorrow there may be an 
earthquake in the city of Muttonheads. A nut may fall from 
a tree before tomorrow, hit you on the head and maybe kill 
you. Tomorrow? Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Cat: Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Pinocchio: I just want to see my dada. He’s waiting for me. 
T’ll tell him I’m going with you to get more gold pieces and 
he'll say all right and he won’t worry about me and it won’t 
take me long and — 

Fox: Goodbye. It will be too late. We'll be gone. We have 
no time for procrastinators. Your father is waiting for you, 
it is true, but he doesn’t know whether you’re coming home 
today, tomorrow, or next month. He’ll be sitting on the same 
step tomorrow morning. Well, good luck to you and your 
five gold pieces. Ha, ha, ha! 

Cat: Five gold pieces, ha, ha, ha! 

Pinocchio: Wait. Are you sure I can change five pieces into 
so many like you said? 

Fox: Poor simple Pinocchio. Just like this — presto elas- 
tico! 

Cat: Presto elastico! 

Pinocchio: Can’t I do it here? 

Fox: Ha, ha, ha, ha! Will flowers grow in sand, or fishes on 
trees? No. Everything has its secret place. You see, in the 
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middle of this great city is a field which is called the field 
of a hundred miracles. For instance, you go there. You dig 
a little hole in the earth with your fingers. You drop, say, one 
of the gold pieces in it. Then you will fill the hole up again, 
leaving the gold pieces well buried. You water the spot. You 
sprinkle a pinch of salt on it and you go peacefully to bed. 
What happens while you sleep? Simply this. The gold piece 
sprouts. It sends up a stem, then branches, then blossoms and 
then the fruit. Daybreak you wake up, you go to the spot and 
behold the fruit. You will find a little tree all jingling with 
brand-new gold pieces thick and shiny, nothing to it. 

Cat: Nothing to it. 

Pinocchio: And if I bury the five gold pieces how many 
would I find tomorrow morning? 

Fox: That’s very simple. Figure it out on your fingers. Say 
that one piece sprouts five hundred. Multiply five hundred 
by five and you have tomorrow morning two thousand five 
hundred bright, brand-new, ringing, dazzling, gold pieces. 

Cat: Bright, brand-new, ringing, dazzling. 

Pinocchio: Gosh. Let us go! When I gather them all I'll only 
keep two thousand for myself and the other five hundred I'll 
give you as a present and you can divide them between you. 

Fox: Nothing of the sort. We accept no presents. Heaven 
forbid! 

Cat: Forbid! 


Fox: We are only interested in making others rich. 
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Pinocchio: Let us go, comrades. Let us go. 
Fox: That’s the stuff, Pinocchio. Get between us. 
Cat: Between us. 
(The three start off arm in arm, Pinocchio in the center. They 
meander between the trees singing as they go along) 
In chorus: One, two, three, 


Three kings are we. 


One, two, three 


Adventurers are we, 
And we think all night 
And we drink all day. 


One, two, three 
Pirates are we, 
And we sail all night 
And we dig all day. 


One, two, three 
Bandits are we, 
And we rob all night 


And we snore all day. 


One, two, three 
Beggars are we, 

And we count all night 
And we beg all day. 
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(They go off arm in arm and their song soon becomes inaudi- 
ble. The lights go out for a few moments, during which 
time a house representing a roadside inn is pushed on 
the scene. The singing of the fox, cat, and Pinocchio is 
heard growing louder and louder on the opposite side 
of the scene, where they soon make their entrance. The inn 
may look like any ordinary country house, with a door 
that can be used. Over the door is a placard with a red 
crab painted on it. The house is built on a platform with 
casters under it. The front of it is made of movable screens 
so that a little bit later on it may be easily removed to show 
the interior, which is already set. A bed and a chair are 
on the platform) 

Fox: Pinocchio, do you see that? (Pointing to the inn) 
That is just half way to the miraculous field. The Red Crab. 
Here we are. We’ll sit down and take a bite, rest two or three 
hours and then continue our journey — at the point of mid- 
night. I know you’re tired and hungry. 

Cat: Yes. Hungry. 

Pinocchio: Oh no, sir. I could walk a hundred miles. Don’t 
let us stop. 

Fox: That’s the spirit, Pinocchio. Never say die, even 
though your legs are paralyzed. Keep going, going, going. 
That’s the only way to get ’em ... you know —the jin- 
gling gold pieces in the wind. 

Cat: Such wind. 
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Pinocchio: Boy! Let us hurry along. 

Fox: Yes, we mustn’t delay. Here, proprietor, can you give 
us something very light very quick? 
(The proprietor appears. He wears an apron which looks 

very much soiled) 
We’re not very hungry . . . just a few little stomach sweeps. 

Proprietor: I see. I see. (He comes out with a table and 
stools, which he places in front of the inn) 

Sit down. Sit down. 

Fox: Have you any trout? 

Proprietor: Yes, sir. 

Fox: With tomato sauce? 

Proprietor: Yes, sir. 

Fox: Got some tripe? 

Proprietor: Yes, sir. 

Fox: Rabbit? 

Proprietor: Yes, sir. 

Fox: A spring chicken or two? 

Proprietor: Yes, sir. 

Fox: Partridge? 

Proprietor: Yes, sir. 

Fox: Duck, pigeons, frogs? 

Proprietor: Yes, sir. 

Fox: Lizards? 


Proprietor: Yes, sir. 
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Fox: And some simple deserts — grapes, ices, pastry, 
coffee. 

Proprietar: Yes, sir. What shall I bring you first, eh, 
gentlemen? 

Fox: Bring me first a portion of sweet and pungent rabbit 
casserole with a side order of anchovies, salami, radishes, 
tomatoes and celery. You might make the rabbit a double 
portion. 

Proprietor: Right, Signor Volpi. Signor Gatto, what will 
you have first? 

Cat: Oh, I'll take a dozen or two of trout to start with — 
tomato sauce, please — some snails with oil and vinegar on 
the side and plenty of butter. 

Proprietor: Right! And Signor ? 

Fox: Pinocchio. Signor Pinocchio. 

Proprietor: Ah yes, yes. Signor Pinocchio, of course — 


Signor Pinocchio? 

Pinocchio: I’m not hungry yet. 

Fox: Oh take something, Pinocchio. You have a long road 
ahead and an exciting one. You must eat something. How 
about a veal steak cooked in oil and garlic? 

Pinocchio: No, no, thank you. I feel I couldn’t eat that. 

Fox: Perhaps a good dish of macaroni with chicken-liver 
sauce! 

Cat: Macaroni. 
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Proprietor: Macaroni. 

Pinocchio: No, no. I have an indigestion around here. 
Bring me some nuts and a glass of water for now. 

Proprietor: Right — nuts — water — a glass of water — 
for now. 

(He mumbles the rest of his order and exits) 

Fox: You should eat, Pinocchio. You should eat. 

Cat: Eat. 

Fox: You have to walk, you know, a long walk. 

Pinocchio: I feel an indigestion. I feel as if I swallowed 
a thousand gold pieces all solid in here. I can’t eat. 

Proprietor (enters with the dishes): What will you have 
next? 

Fox: A roast duck for me — fat, and two young cocks, but 
they must have been first-class singers. 

Proprietor: Right. I killed three singers today that made 
the sun rise half an hour earlier. Take the three? Right. 

Cat: Tripe for me. Tripe imperial with plenty of cheese — 
a double portion. 

Proprietor: Right. Signor Pinocchio? 

Pinocchio: Nothing. I'll finish this first. 

Cat: Bring more butter. 

Fox: And gravy. 

Cat: And cheese. 

Proprietor: Some wine, gentlemen? 

Fox: Oh yes. Wine. 
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Cat: Yes, yes. 

(The cat and the fox gormandize while Pinocchio wonders. 
Proprietor comes in and out bringing new dishes and re- 
moving the empty ones. They all talk at once) 

Fox: Well, I think I’ve had enough. One mustn’t eat too 
much when one has to do brain work. Do you feel better, 
Pinocchio? 

Cat: You should feel better now, Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio: V’ll put these in my pocket. 

(A clock strikes nine times) 

Fox: One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine — 
Nine o’clock. We have three hours to rest. At midnight sharp 
we must start so that we arrive at our destination just before 
dawn. Proprietor! 

Cat: Proprietor. 

Proprietor (enters): Excellencies. 

Fox: We want two rooms — one for the Signor Pinocchio 
and one for our blind friend and myself. We have to rise 
at midnight sharp, so be sure and wake us up. 

Proprietor: Very good, excellency. Midnight. Follow me 
to your rooms. 

Fox: After you, Pinocchio. 

Cat: After you, Pinocchio. 

(They enter the inn. The lights go out and the stage is dark 
just long enough to have the front of the inn moved 
off. When the lights come on again, Pinocchio’s room is 
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disclosed with the fox, the cat, the innkeeper and Pinoc- 

chio in it. The rest of the stage is in darkness) 

Proprietor: Signor Pinocchio, I will call you at midnight. 
(He exits) 

Fox: Have a good night’s rest, Pinocchio. At midnight we 


shall continue our journey to the miraculous field. 


Cat: Miraculous field. 


(The cat and the fox both go to their own room. Pinocchio 


stands dazed for a few seconds. He seems to fear the place, 
but then the thought of the miraculous field eases his mind 
and he lies on the bed without removing his clothes. Soon 
he is sound asleep. He dreams. A jingling of coins is heard. 
First very softly, then louder and louder. Huge gold and 
silver coins rain down about the sleeping Pinocchio. The 
fox and the cat peep into the room and slink away like two 
shadows in the background. The proprietor comes into 
the room with a shovel and shovels the gold pieces, which 
are all made of gold paper, and goes out. The clock begins 
to strike. At the twelfth stroke the proprietor knocks at the 
door a number of times) 

Proprietor: Signor Pinocchio, Signor Pinocchio! 
Pinocchio (awakes) : Who’s there? 


Proprietor (enters with a broom): Twelve o’clock, Signor 


Pinocchio. Wake up. Wake up. Midnight. 


Pinocchio: Oh! Are my friends ready? 
Proprietor: Ready? They are more than ready. They don’t 
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sleep. They are men of the world. They were up two hours 
ago. Ready? Sleep only brings dreams, Signor Pinocchio. 
Your friends don’t sleep. They are men of the world. They 
catch your dreams while you sleep! UN They have 
departed! 

Pinocchio: Why didn’t they wait for me? 

Proprietor: They are men of the world. 

Pinocchio: Which way did they go? 

Proprietor: That way. They will wait for you at the field 
of miracles. 

Pinocchio: Oh, did they pay you for dinner? 

Proprietor: They are refined gentlemen of the world. | 
couldn’t insult you by asking them to pay. 

Pinocchio: Oh, I wouldn’t mind an insult or two. Where 
must I meet them? 

Proprietor: At the field of miracles — at sunrise in the 
morning. 

Pinocchio (scratches his head): How much ? 

Proprietor (muttering a long list of items on the bill): 
Just one gold piece. Thank you. (He bites it to be sure it is 
good) I hope you have a smooth journey in the darkness of 
the night. 

Pinocchio: It’s very dark. 

Proprietor: I haven’t seen a night as dark as this in a 
hundred years. 

(The scene becomes totally dark. The inn disappears. 
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Pinocchio gropes about. Night noises begin their song and 
become exaggerated to Pinocchio’s imagination. Burning 
eyes appear and disappear all over the place. Dark forms 
cross his path and leap all around him, owls hoot omi- 
nously, huge bats fly over him) 

Pinocchio: Who’s there! Oh! Dada! Dada! Who’s there? 
If I could only see a little bit — just a little bit — If I keep 
bumping these trees I’ll lose my brains little by little. 

(The luminous ghost of the cricket floats past Pinocchio in 
the opposite direction and casts a soft uncertain light as it 
goes by. Two figures are seen crouching in the background. 
The ghost pauses near them so that Pinocchio sees them 
for a second and shudders. The ghost also points as if en- 
treating Pinocchio to retrace his steps) 

Pinocchio: No, no! I must go on. 

Ghost: Pinocchio, Pinocchio! Turn back with your four 
gold pieces. 

Pinocchio: I want to go ahead. I want to get rich. 

Ghost: It is very late, Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio: I want to go ahead. 

Ghost: It is very dark, Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio: I don’t care. 

Ghost: There are things in the dark, Pinocchio — things 
that move. 

Pinocchio: 1m not afraid. 

Ghost: There are holes in the road. 
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Pinocchio: Give me some light then. I must go ahead. 
I want to be rich —a gentleman, to buy a castle for my 
father. 

Ghost: It is dark and dangerous. 

Pinocchio: I want light and courage. 

Ghost: Heaven guard you against assassins, Pinocchio. 
Good night. 

(Ghost of the cricket flies off and the scene is once more in 
darkness) 

Pinocchio: Advice. Advice. Advice. Nothing but advice. 
Do they ever help —no! They tell us boys not to do what 
they’re too lazy or afraid to do themselves. I never thought 
of them until now. Lucky I don’t believe in such things. 
Assassins! I’m not afraid. Let them come. If I meet them 
Pll just look hard at them and say: — Look here, you assas- 
sins, I guess you don’t know who I am — I’m Pinocchio — 
that’s who I am. Pinocchio. Get me? Swallow your inten- 
tions, and beat it. You’re on the wrong path, and I’m a trouble 
peddler. When they hear me talk their own language they'll 
save their breath and use it to run with. Of course, if they’re 
foolish enough not to run, then [Il run and that’s all. 
(During this contemplation the two black figures come up 

behind Pinocchio and follow his every movement. At the 

very end he turns and sees them. A chase ensues around 
the stage in and out through the trees. The figures finally 
grab Pinocchio) 
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Fox: Your money or your life. 

Cat: Your money or your life. 
(Pinocchio has put the four gold pieces in his mouth and 

can’t talk. He gesticulates) 

Fox: Out with your money. 

Cat: Money. 

Fox: The gold pieces or we will kill you. 

Cat: Kill you. 

Fox: And then we will kill your father. 

Cat: Yes, your father. 

Pinocchio: No, no. Not my father. My poor father! No, 
no, no! 

Fox: Ha, ha! In his mouth. The money is in his mouth. Come 
on, spit it out. 

Cat: Spit. Spit. 

Fox: Oh yes, you'll spit all right. 

Cat: All right. 
(One takes him by the nose, the other by the chin and they 

try to pull his mouth open. The small bandit whips out 

a dagger and gets ready to pry Pinocchio’s mouth with it. 

In a flash, Pinocchio bites off the hand and spits it out. 

I’s a paw. He spits in the other’s eye, blinding him tem po- 

rarily and runs off) 

Cat (hopping about and licking his amputated limb): 
Meow, meow, meow! 

Fox: The dirty little eel! Let me see! Gracious! He bit it 
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off. The little savage! Cannibal! Only thing we can do is to 

bandage it. Come — we mustn’t lose him, and his fortune. 

(They start in pursuit of Pinocchio. The cat meows loudly 
with pain) 

Fox: Sh! Brother, Brother Gatto. Not so loud! He will 
find us out. Control your misfortune. Think of the gold 
pieces. 

(The cat stifles his cries. They both disappear as the curtain 
comes down) 

SCENE 2: Inside the house of the Blue Fairy in the middle 
of the forest. It gives the appearance of being a room in a 
convent. There is a stained glass window at the back which 
opens like a door. The colors should be bright so that when 
it is closed a strong light behind it will produce a magical 
effect. The colored glass can be represented by colored 
pieces of tissue paper pasted together or any colored 
medium that is translucent. The sill of the window should 
be about the height of a chair, making it possible for a per- 
son to step on it and over it with ease. A stool or two and 
a little table with a large book on it are the only other 
pieces of furniture needed at first. When the curtain rises 
the Blue Fairy glides in. She is dressed in a flowing gown 
of blue rayon silk with a high waist, giving her the appear- 
ance of an early Italian madonna. Her flowing hair is also 
blue. The wig may be made of silk or wool yarn on a 


buckram hat frame. 
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She waves her wand toward the window, which opens all by 
itself at the command. The Blue Fairy looks out of the 
window a long time in every direction as though she were 
scanning the forest for something unusual. She finally dis- 
covers it. 

Blue Fairy: Poor Pinocchio — poor, poor Pinocchio. 

(She takes a long tube that looks like a telescope and looks 
through it) 

Poor, dangling little man. I wonder, I wonder. 

(She puts down the tube and claps her hands three times) 

Poor little Pinocchio. 

(A loud clapping of wings is heard outside the window, and 
soon after it a large falcon alights on the window sill. The 
falcon can be made of paper or buckram painted. Its wings 
should flap, and it can be managed on a stick from one 
side, or on strings from above like a marionette) 

Falcon: Command me, mistress, gracious fairy of the blue 
sphere, I will do your bidding as my father’s fathers and 
my father’s father’s father’s grandfather’s forefathers have 
served you for a thousand years. Command, bid, dispatch, 
charge, instruct, impose your will, mistress. 

Blue Fairy: My dear, obedient Falcon, look! do you see 
that loosely jointed wooden thing, dangling in the wind at 
the end of a cord suspended from that dead oak tree standing 
alone? 


Falcon (looking hard where the Blue F airy is pointing) : 
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Of course, of course, of course. I see it, I see it, I perceive it, 

I even observe it. I can see it with one eye. It has two skinny 

legs and two skinny arms, and a very small head, very small. 

It is even smaller than I think. Do you know what I think, 

mistress ? 

Blue Fairy: Do you think you can fly there before I can 
count ten? 

Falcon: That’s not what I think, mistress — but yes, mis- 
tress, I think that too. Shall I? 

Blue Fairy: Yes, good Falcon. Fly to the spot, cut the cord 
with your powerful beak, and carry the wooden boy gently 
from the unhealthy altitude to the soft grass at the foot of the 
tree. Speed away, good Falcon. One, two three . . . 

Falcon: Cu-u-ick! 

(He flies off. The Blue Fairy watches his flight, counting under 
her breath. She turns toward the door and claps her hands 
twice. In a moment a huge dog of the Saint Bernard type 
enters, all dressed in elegant coachman’s livery, and 
walking on his two hind legs almost as straight as a real 
coachman. He wears a blond curly wig that falls over his 
shoulders; a three-cornered hat trimmed with gold; a 
chocolate-colored cutaway coat with bright glass buttons 
and two large pockets where he keeps his bones. His knee 
breeches may be of red sateen or the same material as the 
coat, which is a chocolate-brown duvetyn. His fore and 
hind legs are of light brown canton flannel. His head may 
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be made of buckram or cardboard with brown flannel 

pasted over it. A red flannel tongue may hang from his 

mouth. His tail wags beautifully behind him between the 
coat tails. He also wears patent leather slippers with brass 
buckles. He enters cracking his red whip with gusto) 

Blue Fairy: Medoro, take the most beautiful coach in my 
stable and drive into the heart of the forest — there where 
you see that lonely dead oak. 

(At this moment the falcon returns and alights on the sill 
again) 

Falcon: Cu-u-ick! That which you have commanded is 
done, mistress. 

Fairy: Brave Falcon, most quickly done. Is he dead or was 
he alive? 

Falcon: At first sight I said to myself: “ He’s dead,” but 
when I cut the tight knot around his neck a great, big, long 
noisy sigh escaped out of his mouth and then he said with the 
breath that was left: “‘ Now I feel better.” And I said to my- 
self: “ I doubt that he’s dead.” 

Blue Fairy: Good, I am so relieved. Run, gallant Medoro, 
take my best coach, the one with the diamond and ruby win- 
dows — you know, the one that is pulled by the hundred ° 
teams of white rats with golden belled harnesses. Drive 
straight to that oak. You, dear Falcon, fly ahead and lead the 
way. When you reach the oak, Medoro, you will find a little 


wooden creature lying on the ground more than half dead. 
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Pick it up very gently, lay it with great care on the silken 
cushions in the coach and bring it with all the haste you can 
to me. Have I made myself clear? 

(Medoro, who does not speak, shows by wagging his great 
tail and nodding his head that he has understood all the 
instructions. He emits two or three intelligent barks in- 
tended for the Falcon and hurries off ) 

Blue Fairy: Yes, my Falcon. Lead the way. 

Falcon: Cu-u-ick, cu-u-ick, as you wish, mistress. (He flies 
off) 

Blue Fairy: Poor, poor little wooden unfortunate. 

(The cracking of the coachman’s whip and the hundreds of 
golden harness bells are heard as the rescue party starts 
off. They gradually die in the distance. The Blue Fairy claps 
her hands three times. A butler appears in the form of an 
English bloodhound. He is dressed in breeches and coat 
somewhat resembling the costume of the coachman, except 
that the butler’s is blue. He has no hat, but may wear a 
monocle) 

Michael: Yas! 

Blue Fairy: Michael, I expect an invalid guest in a very 
few minutes. Bring a bed into this room and have it all ready 
when he arrives. 

Michael: Yas! 

Blue Fairy: Use the little mattress and pillows that are 
stuffed with skylarks’ feathers. : 
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Michael: Yas! 

Blue Fairy: And the frog spring. 

Michael: Yas! 

Blue Fairy: My best sheets and covers. 

Michael: Yas! 

Blue Fairy: Make haste, Michael, that is all. 

Michael: Yas! 

(The Blue Fairy arranges the few things that happen to be in 
the room, dusts a little, looks out of the window for the 
coach, then goes off. Michael and another butler, dressed 
like him, bring in a little bed and place it in the center of 
the room, after having tried several different places for it. 
As they try placing it in one spot after another they say: 
"Here? ? Yas?“ Naw.” There? 7" Yass. “Nate 
The Blue Fairy returns very busily and puts the finishing 
touches to the bed. The bells of the returning coach now 
begin to sound faintly in the distance. The Blue Fairy goes 
to the window to see) 

Blue Fairy: The coach is returning, Michael. 

Michael: Yas! 

Blue Fairy: Run! 

Michael: Yas! 

Blue Fairy: Run and fetch Doctor Crow, Doctor Owl, and 
Doctor Cricket. Tell them to come here immediately — that 
life and death depend on them. 

Michael: Yas! 
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Blue Fairy (to the other butler) : You too; go help Michael. 
Other Butler: Yas! 

(They exit. The coach bells have been getting louder and 
louder. Suddenly, the coach having arrived at the door, 
the jingling ceases. The Blue Fairy is looking out of the 
window) 

Blue Fairy: Wait, Barbone. I will come down and get him 
myself. 

(She goes out, but returns directly carrying the limp Pinoc- 
chio very tenderly in her arms. Confused voices and 
barking are heard through the window. The bells jingle 
for the last time as the coach is being disposed of. The 
Blue Fairy lays Pinocchio on the bed and covers him care- 
fully. She claps her hands, at which signal Michael 
appears) 

Michael: Yas! 
Blue Fairy: A bowl of water, Michael. 
Michael: Yas! 

(He claps his hands, at which signal his twin butler brings in a 
bowl of water, which he hands to Michael, and which 
Michael hands to the Blue Fairy) 

Blue Fairy: A towel, Michael. 
Michael: Yas! 

(He claps his hands, and a towel follows the path of the 
bowl. The Blue Fairy gently washes Pinocchio’s face with 
the wet towel. He instinctively wriggles at the operation, 
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unconscious though he is. The Blue Fairy hands the bowl 
back to Michael, who passes it on to the other butler) 

Blue Fairy: A fan, Michael. - 

Michael: Yas! 

(A fan is ushered in like the water and the towel. She fans 
Pinocchio’s face in her characteristic sweet way. The other 
butler whispers something to Michael, making gestures 
which seem to indicate that something important is hap- 
pening outside the door. Michael nods, clears his throat 
and approaches the Blue Fairy. He whines something to 
her which is almost inaudible and not understandable, 
pointing to the door) 

Blue Fairy: Oh, have the doctors arrived, Michael? 
Michael: Yas! 

Blue Fairy: Show them in; show them in. 

Michael: Yas. (He goes out, and immediately after, the 
three doctors file in very pompously: Doctor Crow, Doctor 
Owl and Doctor Cricket. The three are dressed very much 
alike with a difference here and there to distinguish them 
sufficiently. The crow and the cricket both have long tight 
trousers. Their coats have no sleeves but are made so that 
they look like two huge wings, and at the same time like cut- 
aways usually worn by ordinary doctors. The owl wears 
wide baggy trousers with a very low crotch, so that his legs 
look very short, but his coat is identical with the other two. 


These costumes may be made of any black material, pref- 
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erably something that has a sheen. The coats should be well 
lined so that the tails will not hang too limply. All three 
wear the conventional high hats, which can be made of card- 
board covered with sateen or just painted black. They also 
wear patent leather shoes, high collars with black ties and 
white gloves. Naturally the people playing the parts wear 
suitable masks. They salute the Blue Fairy in their own 
individual ways) 

Crow: Caw-caw! 

Owl: Hoo-hoo! 

Cricket: Cri-cri. 

Blue Fairy: Good day, learned doctors. I have a delicate 


case for you. 


Crow Caw! 
Owl In chorus: Hoo! 
Cricket Cri! 


Blue Fairy: It is this, gentlemen. Look at it. 
Crow (bends over Pinocchio) : Caw! 

Owl (bends over Pinocchio) : Hoo! 

Cricket (bends over Pinocchio) : Cri! 

(The three doctors put their heads together and exclaim to- 
gether: “Caw! Hoo! Cri!” They walk once around the 
bed in procession and then remain contemplating the pa- 
tient) 

Blue Fairy: Will you, gentlemen, please tell me whether 


this unfortunate wooden creature is alive or dead? I do hope 
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he isn’t altogether dead. Please examine him and bring him 
back to life. 

Crow (feels Pinocchio’s pulse, his nose, and finally his 
little toe) : In my opinion this wooden concoction is good and 
dead — dead wood — dead and gone as last week’s break- 
fast. But if by some mischance he should not be dead, then 
he is undoubtedly alive. Caw! 

Owl (runs his eye up and down the length of Pinocchio, 
like one near-sighted) : ’m sorry, I’m sorry to have to contra- 
dict Dr. Crow, my illustrious friend and colleague illustri- 
ous. My conclusion is that this synthetic and imitation ragazzo 
whose various parts and members, as I believe, are of inex- 
pensive wood, is quite alive, quite alive. But if through some 
miscalculation he is not alive, it would be a sure sign that he 
is dead. 

Blue Fairy (to the cricket, who makes no move toward 
Pinocchio) : What do you think, Dr. Cricket? 

Cricket: I think, madame, that having nothing to say, I will 
not catch cold by keeping my mouth shut. But it faintly occurs 
to me that that nose is not an unfamiliar spectacle. I have 
seen it before, I have seen it before. 

(Up to this point Pinocchio has been lying as still as real 
wood. At the last words of the cricket, however, he takes 

a sudden fit of trembling which makes the bed squeak 

and the covers move like a stormy sea) 


Cricket: That assemblage of no-account scraps of hard 
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wood is more stubborn than the most stubborn donkey, and 
tougher than hob nails. So how can he be dead? 
(Pinocchio opens his eyes, but quickly shuts them again) 
That, madame and gentlemen, which you see lying apparently 
helpless before us is the root of all such words as — jackass, 
idiot, vagabond, loafer, imbecile, rascal, prodigal, ruffian, 
rogue, et cetera, et cetera and et cetera. 
(As the Cricket makes this derogatory speech Pinocchio pulls 

the covers over his head to hide from it) 
He must be made of spruce or birch or wormwood. In any 
-case he is made of a wood that will always do the opposite 
of what it should. I know his father —the grandest, most 
patient, most forgiving, most indulgent, magnacious, simple 
soul. Do you suppose this —this piece of driftwood, this 
splinter, this worthless chip has ever obeyed or respected 
him? 
(He bends over the bed and yells the next word in Pinocchio’ s 

hidden ear) 
NO! Gentlemen and madame, do you know what he has 
done? He has broken that old man’s heart; or if it isn’t broken 
yet, I’m sure that if we could get close enough to him I’m 
sure that we could hear it slowly cracking and before long 
it will be so broken that the strongest paste in the world 
couldn’t put it together again. 

(In chorus) 
Crow: Caw, caw! Unbelievable! Shocking! Caw, caw! 
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Owl: Hoo! Hoo! Shame! Shame! Hoo! Hoo! 


(Crushed by the cricket’s accusations Pinocchio begins to sob 
very loudly. The doctors nod to each other and then to the 
Blue Fairy) 

Crow: When a dead patient cries, it is a sure sign that he 
is improving. 

Owl: It pains me to contradict my illustrious friend and 
colleague again. The case is quite different. When a dead 
patient cries, it is a symptom that he does not like dying. 

Crow: Caw, caw. 

Owl: Hoo, hoo! 

Cricket: Cri, cri: 

Blue Fairy: Gentlemen, I’m sure all of you are right. 
Thank you so much for the diagnosis. I shall need you again 
very shortly, very shortly. 

(The three doctors all scribble their prescriptions and give 
them to the Blue Fairy, all talking at the same time: “‘ Give 
him this every three hours. Give him this every three min- 
utes. Give him this three times a month. Must stay in bed 
until he’s better. Let him get up right away. Let him get 
up but don’t let him stay on his feet. Give him meat. Give 
him fruit. Don’t give him poison. Keep his neck warm. 
Let him go barefooted. Keep his ears washed.” As they 
talk, the Blue Fairy tactfully edges them toward the door 
until finally they are out of the room altogether. She then 
heaves a great sigh. Pinocchio is still sobbing. No longer 
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hearing the doctors’ voices he steals a peep over the covers 

and sees the lovely Blue Fairy at the foot of the bed. He 

covers his head again and begins to sob for the Blue Fairy’s 
benefit. She approaches and uncovers his face very gently 
and puts her hand on his forehead) 

Blue Fairy: Fever, fever, very high fever. It’s so 
high, my dear, that when it falls I’m afraid your head might 
freeze. 

(Pinocchio cries loudly) 
We'll fix it, we’ll fix it. I must be careful. 
(She claps her hands and Michael enters. Michael seems 
to live next door to the Blue Fairy’s hands) 

Michael: Yas. 

Blue Fairy: Michael, bring me the white powders — not 
the very white — just the white. Also a glass of water that 
is not cold and not hot, not even medium: just clear water 
that drips off and doesn’t reach the ground. 

Michael: Yas. 

(He claps his hands. The other butler hands him the things 
on a golden tray, and he in turn brings the tray to the fairy. 

_ She mixes the powders in the clear water, makes a magic 
sign over the concoction and offers it to Pinocchio, who 
looks at it very doubtfully) 

Blue Fairy: Drink this, Pinocchio, and in a few days, a very 
few days, you will be completely cured. 

Pinocchio (making wry faces): Is it sweet or bitter? 
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Blue Fairy: It is bitter at first but it will feel very sweet 
tomorrow. 

Pinocchio: If it’s bitter, I can’t drink it. I won’t drink it. 

Blue Fairy: Take my advice, child, and drink it. Just one 
gulp and it’s all over. Think of all the good things you can 
eat when you are well. 

Pinocchio: I don’t like medicine that’s bitter. 

Blue Fairy: Come, Pinocchio, drink, and when you have 
drunk it all up, you may have a large lump of crystal sugar. 

Pinocchio: Where’s the lump of sugar? 

Blue Fairy: Right here. 

(She claps her hands and Michael appears like a jack-in- 
the-box with a golden sugar bowl. She holds the lump of 
sugar ) 

Pinocchio: I want the sugar first and afterwards I'l] drink 
that nasty medicine. 

Blue Fairy: You give me your promise to drink? 

Pinocchio: Yes. 

Blue Fairy: It’s a bargain. 

(She gives him the sugar, which Pinocchio eats greedily, 
stretching it as much as he possibly can) 

Pinocchio (licking his fingers): Gee! If only sugar was 
medicine. Boy! I would take it every day — every day. 

Blue Fairy: Now keep your promise, Pinocchio, and drink 
down these few drops which are going to cure you. 


(Pinocchio takes the glass, puts his nose in it, examines its 
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frowns, puts his nose in it again, sighs, and finally he puts 

it back on the tray) 

Pinocchio: I can’t. I can’t drink it. It’s too bitter. It’s as 
bitter as poison. 

Blue Fairy: Why, you haven’t even tasted it yet. How do 
you know so much about it? 

Pinocchio: I can figure it out. I can tell by the smell. I 
must have another lump of sugar first. Otherwise I can’t 
drink. Ugh! 

Blue Fairy: Very well, very well. 

(She puts another lump of sugar in his mouth. When Pinoc- 
chio has quite done away with that too, the Blue Fairy 
once more holds out the glass to him) | 
Pinocchio: I can’t drink it that way. 

Blue Fairy: Why can’t you drink it that way? 

Pinocchio: How can I drink it when there’s that pillow 
on my feet? 

(At a sign from the Blue Fairy, Michael removes the pillow 
which is at the foot of the bed) 

It’s no use. I can’t even drink it that way. 

Blue Fairy: What’s in your way now, Pinocchio? 

Pinocchio: That door is open too much. I can’t drink that 
way. 

(Michael closes the door. The Blue Fairy holds out the glass 
to him again. Pinocchio looks at it for a second, then bursts 


into tears. He shrieks) 
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No! No! No! No! No! No! I can’t drink it. I won’t drink that 


bitter medicine. I’m sure it’s worse than being dead. No, 
no, no, no! 

Blue Fairy: You'll be sorry, Pinocchio. Better drink it 
down. 

Pinocchio: 1 won't be sorry. 

Blue Fairy: You are very, very sick. 

Pinocchio: I don’t care. I don’t care. 

Blue Fairy: That fever will soon burn you up into a little 
black cinder; then we shall have to bury you because you 
will be dead — quite dead. 

Pinocchio: I don’t care! 

Blue Fairy: Oh, I see. You are not afraid to die, then, 
Pinocchio? 

Pinocchio: No! I would rather die ten times at least than 
take that terrible, bitter, nasty medicine. 

Blue Fairy: I see, I see. Well. 

(Michael claps his hands. A low mournful music is heard, 
accompanied by drums. Enter four black rabbits carrying 

a long wooden box on their shoulders. Behind them, all by 

himself, walks a white rabbit dressed in black like an un- 

dertaker. They march slowly, keeping time with the music. 

The rabbit costumes can be made of black and white cotton 

duvetyn; the heads of cardboard covered with the same 

material. The white rabbit wears, besides, a black cutaway, 

a high collar with black bow tie and a high silk hat, which 
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he carries in his hand. In his buttonhole he wears a white 
lily. At the sight of this funeral procession, Pinocchio 
becomes frightened and begins to tremble. The white un- 
dertaker rabbit approaches the bed and bows to Pinocchio) 
Undertaker: Good morning, good morning — though I 
should say good evening or good night, for it will be night 
for you directly, so to speak, a long, quiet, peaceful night — 
that is, I sincerely and most kindly hope so, to be sure, to be 
sure. A fine young man, fine, slender, light, certainly you 
won't push the sides apart — the case will be nice and roomy 
—room for your thoughts. Would you like to step in now? 
Better always to be a little ahead of time. Fix yourself in the 
position you like the best. Position is important in a world, 
whether it’s this or the next. I believe you are next or the 
next to the next. I believe you are next. Shall I take your 
hand? Perhaps you prefer to be taken by the feet. Matter 
of taste. I see you look doubtfully at the box. A good box. 
Don’t fear. 
(He taps the box in several places with his knuckles, which 
make a hollow, mournful sound) 
Good. New pine. No knots. Guaranteed not to warp or shrink. 
Put together with special, number two, double, duplicated 
pegs. When we seal it nothing can get in or out. Sound proof, 
air tight, water tight, light proof, burglar proof — in a word 
one hundred per cent fool proof. Are we ready? Just step in. 


No effort at all. We come to you. 
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(He holds out his hand to Pinocchio, who, petrified by the 


undertaker’s obituary, now regains his senses and hides 

under the covers again) 

Pinocchio: No, no, no, no! Go away! I don’t know you. 
Go away! 

Undertaker: Excuse me, sir, excuse me! I see, you do not 
wish to be bothered with the business details. (Turning to the 
Blue Fairy) Madame, I presume I can settle this little funeral 
with you. We have four grades of class number one funeral. 
The first degree is called Luxe Extraordinary and consists 
of a magnificent hearse with crystal doors and casings, gold 
knobs studded with onyx, silver-bordered curtains with gold 
fringe. The coach itself is carved of the rarest ebony sur- 
mounted by snow-white plumes of ostrich hatched from the 
golden eggs of the fabled goose. The wheels — ah, the wheels 
are direct descendants of the wheel of Ezekiel. The hearse 
is drawn by seventy-two spotless white horses of the breed 
Amagoldarnfool of Arabia, shod with ivory, and their har- 
ness is made of the hide of white elephants studded with 
moonstone. Imagine being drawn to eternity by such a pro- 
cession of stately spotless beasts. 

Pinocchio (under the covers) : No! No! No! No! No! 

Undertaker: But that is not all. The coachmen and foot- 
men are a sight in themselves and then there are the personal 
secretaries of the horses with their white bristle brooms and 
silver buckets and — 
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Pinocchio: No, no, no. Go away. Go away. 

Undertaker: Perhaps the gentleman would like something 
a little bit simpler, I understand, I understand. Shall I de- 
scribe the third or fourth degree or perhaps something in the 
second or third class? 

Pinocchio: No, no, no! 

(He sticks out his head, and appeals to the Blue Fairy) 
Oh please, dear fairy, send them away. What do they want 
with me? 

Blue Fairy: Since you won’t stay with me, Pinocchio, they 
have come to carry you away. 

Pinocchio: But I do want to stay with you. I do. 

Blue Fairy: But you will die very soon since you refuse to 
drink your medicine. Dead people are carried away in boxes. 

Pinocchio: But I’m not dead. 

Blue Fairy: Not yet, but you will be in a very few minutes. 
You are beginning to die already. Yes. I can tell by the color 
of this hand. That’s dead already. Soon the other hand will 
die, then the one leg, then the other. 

(She touches Pinocchio’s foot) 
See, this foot is quite dead. Then — 

Pinocchio: Hurry up! Give me the medicine! Oh, my dear 
Fairy, where is it? Quick! I’m all dying. 

(There’s a grand scuffle. The Blue Fairy claps her hands. 

Michael rushes in with the glass on a tray, but he trips 

and falls, upsetting the medicine. Pinocchio shrieks —) 
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Oh, now I’ll die! I think I’m dead. Oh dear, dear Fairy, don’t 


let them take me. 

Blue Fairy: No, Pinocchio. Take comfort. Here’s another 
glass. 

(She hands him another glass, with which the other butler 
rushes in the moment Michael’s accident occurs. Pinoc- 
chio takes the glass and gulps it down so fast that some 
spills over. When it is all swallowed, the Blue Fairy, the 
two butlers, and Pinocchio himself all heave a sigh. The 
undertaker slaps on his hat with great disgust, drops all 
his fancy manners and orders the pall-bearers away) 
Undertaker: Darn! Come on; come on. No business here. 

Not today anyway. 

‘(He goes off grumbling to himself) 

Blue Fairy: Ha, ha, ha, ha! I guess we cheated him this time 
by just a tiny miraculous minute. How do you feel, Pinoc- 
chio? 

Pinocchio: I’m not dead, am I? 

Blue Fairy: Not quite, not quite. Your voice sounds full 
already. Your hair is bristling. Your eyes are bright. 
(Pinocchio waves his arms and kicks up the covers with all his 

former energy. He stands and leaps up and down on the 

bed, yelling: “ Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah.” He then jumps 
on the floor and performs a dance all his own) 

I see my medicine did you some good, Pinocchio. You seem 

a little better. 
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Pinocchio: Good! I feel brand new again, just like when 
my dada made me. Gee! (He jumps) 

Blue Fairy: Weren’t you a dunce not to want the medicine! 

Pinocchio: If I knew it was going to make me better like 
this! It wasn’t so bitter! I thought it was worse. It looked 
like poison. All medicine does. They should make it look like 
sugar. 

Blue Fairy: Shame, Pinocchio, shame. A handsome boy like 
you, made of special wood, to cry over a glass of water with 
powders in it. Smart boys know that a little medicine saves 
a big pain. 

Pinocchio: But next time, you’ll see! I won’t cry any more. 
Pll think of those three black rabbits, ugh! I’ll drink it right 
away without sugar, unless you want to give me a lump. 

Blue Fairy: That’s splendid, Pinocchio. I’m sure you'll 
keep that resolution if you can only remember it, so memo- 
rize it. Now come here and tell me how you fell in with the 
bandits who maltreated you. 

(She sits down at the foot of the bed and Pinocchio be- 
gins) 

Pinocchio: The big man—his name is Mangiafoco — 
who’s the boss of all the marionettes, gave me five gold pieces 
and he said: “‘ Here, take them to your father.” And I gave 
him a big kiss on the nose. But I met the fox and the cat. 
Oh, they were nice and they said: “I'll bet we can change 
those five gold pieces to a thousand.” So they said: “ Come 
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with us,” and I said: “ All right,” and they said: “ Let us eat 


in here, it’s a fine place. Then when it is midnight we'll start.” 

Then when I waked up they were gone. So I started, and it 

was dark. And it was so dark that I saw two black things 

moving which I couldn’t see and they said: “‘ Give me the 
money,” and I said: “I haven’t got it,” because they didn’t 
know I hid it under my tongue. Then one of the bandits put 
his hand in my mouth, so I bit it right off and spit it out. Then 

I ran as fast as I could and they ran after me until I couldn’t 

run any more, and then they hanged me with a rope around 

my neck on a tree. Then I heard them say: “‘ Well, we’ll come 
back tomorrow when you are dead, and the money will fall 
out of your mouth.” 

Blue Fairy: How exciting! How terrible! You poor dear! 

You must have been frightened nearly to death. 

(Pinocchio nods vigorously ) 

Tell me, Pinocchio. Where did you put the pieces of gold? 
Pinocchio: The pieces of gold? I lost them. 

(As he tells this lie, Pinocchio’s nose grows a few inches. 
Undoubtedly there are several ways of solving this trick. 
One solution is to have ready the required number of extra 
noses, each one longer than the previous one and fitting 
tightly over each other so that after Pinocchio tells the lie 
he can turn his head away from the audience and, with 
a quick movement, pick the next one up from its hiding- 
place — the foot of the bed would be a good place — 
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and slip it over the one already on his face. As a motive for 

Pinocchio to turn away his face a loud drum may be heard 

at the back of the stage each time Pinocchio tells a lie) 

Blue Fairy: Oh, you lost them? Isn’t that too bad? And now 
you have no gold pieces. Too bad! Too bad! Where did 
you lose them? 

Pinocchio: In the forest not far from here. 

(Another lie: the drum beats and Pinocchio’s nose gets 
longer) 

Blue Fairy: Really? That’s good news, Pinocchio. If 
you lost them in this forest I will send a searching party 
to find them. Anything that is lost in this forest is always 
found. 

Pinocchio: I made a mistake, because now that I remem- 
ber better, I remember that I swallowed them without know- 
ing it when I drank the medicine. 

(At this lie Pinocchio’s nose grows as long as possible. He 
becomes terribly concerned at the change in his face and 
takes hold of his nose with both hands to feel if it is really 
his. Pinocchio’s panic and his nose together are so funny 
that even the kind Blue Fairy begins to laugh) 

What are you laughing at? 

Blue Fairy: At the silly lies you’ve been telling me, of 
course. 

Pinocchio: How do you know that I told you lies? 

Blue Fairy: How do I know? Because they are standing as 
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clear as day before me. Pinocchio, Pinocchio. You see there 

are two kinds of lies and they are easy to recognize because 

one kind have very long noses. Yours happen to have very, 
very, very, very long noses. 

(Pinocchio flings himself face down on the bed and cries for 
shame and grief) 

Blue Fairy: You are really sorry for having lied? Very, 
very sorry? 

Nose, nose, enormous nose, 
Melt away before it snows. 

(She waves her hands magically. Pinocchio jumps up to find 
the huge nose gone. Of course he has pulled it off and left 
it on the bed. Once more he dances about) 

Pinocchio: You are so good, fairy. You can do anything 
in the world. I love you so much! 

Blue Fairy: And I love you, Pinocchio, so much too. I 
adopt you as my little brother. Do you wish to be my little 
brother? 

Pinocchio: Oh, yes, dear fairy. You must be my sister for 
always and I'll never tell you lies again. But if only my poor 
dada was here! 

Blue Fairy: Would you like that? Well, he is coming here. 
I have sent for him. He should be here very soon. 

Pinocchio (jumping all over the place) : Hurray! Hurray! 
I must go and meet him. I can’t wait. I want to go and give 


him a big kiss and surprise him. Let me go, sister, because 
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you are my sister. Let me go! Poor dada! He suffered a lot 
for me. 

Blue Fairy: Yes, little brother, go by all means; just walk 
along, straight down the road of the forest, and you'll surely 
meet him — remember now, just straight. 

(Pinocchio doesn’t bother to go by the door but jumps out of 
the window in his haste) 

Pinocchio: Goodbye, cies I'll be very hungry when 
I get back. 

Blue Fairy: Remember. Straight. Goodbye, goodbye. 
(The Blue Fairy is still waving Pinocchio goodbye as the 

curtain falls) 

SCENE 3: The forest not very far from the Blue Fairy’s 
castle. The setting can be the same used in the first scene. 

The fox is discovered prowling about, straining his eyes in 
every direction. 

Fox (calling to the cat, who is up in a tall tree out of sight) : 
Do you see anything yet, friend Gatto? 

Cat’s voice (faintly) : Not yet, not yet. 

Fox: Look hard. 

Cat’s voice: I see something! 

Fox: Open your eyes wide. What is it? 

Cat’s voice: Something jumped out of the castle window. 
It’s walking this way. It’s running right straight in this direc- 
tion. 


Fox: What is it? 
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Cat’s voice: Wait. Now it’s getting nearer. It has a pointed 
cap. It has a long nose. 

Fox: That’s enough. Hurry up and climb down, or he might 
see you. That’s our man. 

Cat’s voice (he joins the fox): He is running so fast I 
thought he would be here before me. 

(Pinocchio’s running feet are heard approaching) 

Fox: Sh! (Pinocchio dashes in and almost runs past them) 
Pinocchio! 

Cat: Pinocchio! 

Fox: If it isn’t dear old Pinocchio! 

Cat: ’Chio! 

(Pinocchio stops at the salutation, and in his amazement at 
seeing his old friends momentarily forgets why he is run- 
ning) 

Fox: Pinocchio! I’m so glad to see you again! 

Cat: Again. (They both embrace Pinocchio like long-lost 
brothers) | 

Fox: How are you? Where were you? What brings you 
here? 

Cat: Are you? Were you? Here? 

Pinocchio: It’s a long story. Ill tell you some other time. 

I was hanged by robbers and bandits. 

Fox: Robbers and bandits! 
Cat: Bandits! 
Pinocchio: Yes, about fifty at least. 
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Fox: You poor Pinocchio! You mean real assassins? What 
did they do to you? 

Cat: ’Sassins! 

Pinocchio: They wanted to steal my gold pieces. 

Fox: What scoundrels! 

Cat: Well, well. 

Pinocchio: But they didn’t because I still have them, so I 
ran and they ran after me and then they hanged me on a big 
tree. 

Fox: Is it possible? Impossible. What are we coming to? 
Where can we poor honest souls find refuge? We are all 
condemned. 

(Pinocchio observes that the cat is limping badly) 

Pinocchio: What did you do to your paw? 

Cat: My paw? Oh nothing; it’s all right. Oh, it’s nothing. 

Fox: Our friend is too modest, Pinocchio. I'll answer for 
him. It’s very touching. About an hour ago we met a wolf 
on the way, quite faint from hunger, begging for a morsel. 
We hadn’t as much as a single fish’s scale to give him. Our 
friend here with his heart of a Caesar, unable to behold such 
suffering, performed the unbelievable. Can you imagine 
what he did? With his own teeth he bit off one of his front 
paws and threw it to the bear, thus saving him from 
starvation! 

(He wipes a tear from his eye) 


Pinocchio: I thought it was a wolf. 
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Fox: A wolf or a bear —I think it was a bear. Was it a 
bear, friend Gatt? 

Cat: Bear. 

Fox: It was a bear. 

Pinocchio: If all the cats were like you the mice would be 
lucky. 

Fox: Tell us about yourself, Pinocchio. What are you 
doing in this place? 

Pinocchio: I am waiting for my father, who will arrive any 
minute. 

Fox: Wonderful. Are all your gold pieces safe? 

Pinocchio: Oh yes. All in my pocket, except the one which 
I spent when we ate that night. 

Fox: You still have four pieces then? Fine! But how much 
better to find them multiplied to a thousand or two overnight. 
Take our advice, Pinocchio, and plant them. 

Cat: Plant them. 

Fox: Now that you have them. 

Cat: Have them. 

Pinocchio: I can’t today. Impossible! Some other day. 

Fox: Some other day will be too late. 

Cat: Late. 

Pinocchio: Why? 

Fox: I just heard that a rich landlord has bought over the 
miraculous field, and beginning tomorrow no one will be 
allowed to plant on it any more. 
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Cat: No more. 

Pinocchio: And how far is this miraculous field? 

Fox: It’s so near that all you have to do is choose the spot, 

- say presto change-o and it will happen. 

Cat: Presto change-o. 

Fox: Without knowing it you are there. That is the secret 
of riches, Pinocchio. This is the very place. 

Cat: It is. 

Pinocchio: Is this the miraculous field? Gosh, and I never 
knew it. 

Cat: Never knew it. 

Pinocchio: Maybe, it will grow twice as much here? 

Fox: Undoubtedly. / 

Cat: Why not? 

(Pinocchio hesitates for a few seconds to turn the proposition 
over in his mind; but, his mind being so small, the struggle 
is over very quickly. All memory of the Blue Fairy and his 
father is crushed under the golden promise of his animal 
friends) 

Pinocchio: Come on. I’m going to plant my gold pieces. 

Fox: The decision of a born generalissimo. 

Cat: ’Issimo. { 

Pinocchio: Let us look for the best place! 

Fox: Let friend Gatto and me guide you: we know this 
place — every blade of grass. 


Cat: Grass. 
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Fox: Look about for the bald spots. 
Cat: Bald spots. 

(All search diligently. While they are engaged in this hunt, 
some spontaneous exclamations should be improvised such 
as: “ Here’s the spot! Look, look! No, not quite! We can 
do better than that. This looks good ”’) 

Fox: Come here, everybody. 

(Pinocchio and the cat rush to the spot where the fox is 
crouching ) 

This is the spot for you, Pinocchio. The whole field can’t pro- 

duce a better one. 

Cat: Not one. 

Pinocchio: Um! 

Fox: Dig, Pinocchio. You must dig the hole with your 
own hands and plant the gold with your own fingers. 

Cat: Your own. 

Pinocchio: Um! (He digs in the ground with his hands ° 
for a few seconds, then stops) 

Fox: Not quite deep enough, Pinocchio. Just a little more, 
not much. 

Cat: Deeper. 

Pinocchio: I was just thinking — gee! 

(He digs some more) 

Fox: Don’t stop in the middle, Pinocchio. Too much 
thought often breeds naught. Do you know the proverb? Very 
timely. 
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Cat: Timely. 

(Pinocchio takes the four gold pieces from his pocket and 
looks at them for a long time. It is an ordeal to be separated 
from them) 

Pinocchio: Would two be enough to plant? Or three? 

Fox: That is up to you, Pinocchio. It depends on how many 
you wish to see tomorrow. Two would only bring half; three 
would be better, but four would of course be best and most 
fruitful. Five would have been perfect. 

Cat: Perfect. 

(Pinocchio heaves a long sigh and then drops the gold pieces 
in the hole one at a time, kissing each one goodbye) 

Fox: Splendid! Let me see? That’s right. Now fill in the 
hole again. 

(Pinocchio does so) 

Make it into a little mound. Good. Now for a little fresh 

- water, friend Gatto. 

(The cat goes off to get the water, which he brings in a cup 
made of a large leaf) 

Now pour this water on it, Pinocchio. 

(Pinocchio does so) 

Pinocchio: That’s all? 

Fox: And that is all there is to it. The hardest thing of all 
is to wait until tomorrow morning. At sunrise you will see 
a sight to blind you. 

Cat: Blinding. 
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Pinocchio: Gosh. Can we wait here? 

Fox: That’s the next question: not until the little tree has 
grown out of the ground. Magic works alone. This spot must 
be quiet and undisturbed for half an hour. So let us each 
take our posts. You, Pinocchio, stand sentinel a quarter of a 
mile in that direction. You, Gatto, go in that direction and ~ 
I’ll take this direction. In about half an hour we shall meet 
here again and see what you shall see. Goodbye for half an 
hour — even less. 

Cat: Half an hour — even less. 

Pinocchio: Half an hour. Goodbye. 

(The three go off in different directions as assigned by the 
fox, leaving the scene deserted for a few seconds. Then the 
fox returns very stealthily on all fours and approaches 
the little mound) 

Fox: You stand on guard while I dig, friend Gatto! Sh! 

Cat: Meow. 

(The fox digs up the four gold pieces in a flash and counts 
them) 

Fox: One, two, three, four. Come, that’s all we can draw 
from this bank. 

_ (Voice of a parrot is heard high up in the branches, at which 

the fox and the cat give a fearful start) = 

Parrot’s voice: Stop thief, stop thief, stop thief. 

Fox: Oh! It’s that idiot parrot. Shut up, you chatterbox! 

Cat: Shut up. 
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Parrot’s voice: Pinocchio, Pinocchio, Pinocchio! Stop 


thief! 


Cat: Wait, Pll fix him. 

Fox: Come on. We haven’t got time. (And the cat and the 
fox go off) 

Parrot’s voice: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Pinocchio! Pinoc- 
chio! PI— NOC — CHIO! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

(Very shortly Pinocchio enters more or less out of breath) 
Pinocchio: Did you call me? Is the tree out? (He looks 

about and listens) Funny, here I am. Where are you? Could 

I be in the wrong place? Let me see. 

(He looks around for the spot where the mound was, but 
discovers the hole with nothing in it. He is stupefied. His 
only reaction is registered by his right hand, which crawls 
to his head to engineer a long, significant scratch. The par- 
rot’s shrill voice cuts the silence) 

Parrot’s voice: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
(Pinocchio looks about but sees no one) 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

(This time Pinocchio discovers the parrot in the tree above 
him and stares in the tree for a time) 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Pinocchio: Stop laughing! Are you laughing at me? 

Parrot’s voice: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! So you think 
money grows, Pinocchio. I thought so once, too! 

Pinocchio: What do you mean, you darn parrot? 
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Parrot’s voice: You can grow beans, potatoes, tomatoes, 
cabbages, onions, and corn if you know how and if you have 
time. As for gold — ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha — you are sprout- 
ing two long ears. 

Pinocchio: I don’t understand what you’re saying and I 
don’t think you know yourself. 

Parrot’s voice: If you want gold you have to work, labor, 
sweat for it. You must employ your head, your hands, your 
feet, your heart, your time, your will. If you bury your gold 
pieces they will find a shrewder master. 

Pinocchio: What are you talking about? 

Parrot’s voice: You are such a dunce, Pinocchio. What do 
you suppose happened to your gold pieces? 

(Pinocchio examines the hole again) 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Pinocchio: I know! You stole my gold pieces! You saw 
me put them here and then you dug them up! Give me back 
my four gold pieces! 

Parrot’s voice: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Poor Pinocchio. 
Poor Pinocchio. A thief does not wait until the victim gets 
back. I haven’t got them, Pinocchio. Have no use for gold. 
I live above the earth. You’re a bad sentinel. You should have 
watched the fox and the cat. 

Pinocchio: I suppose you’re going to accuse my friends? 
Don’t you dare. 


Parrot’s voice; Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Poor of the poorest, 
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Pinocchio! See if you can catch them. You dunce, you mule, 
you piece of solid wood! Of course they stole your gold pieces. 
Didn’t I see them? Didn’t I scare them? Didn’t I call you? 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Didn’t they hang you and try to kill 
you? 

Pinocchio: Which way did they go? 

Parrot’s voice: They went with the wind. You’ll never catch 
them. You'll never take the right way. Your nose is too long 
and gets you all tangled. 

Pinocchio: I’m going to the police! They'll catch the two 
thieves and then I'll get back my gold and then they’ll get 
hanged! That’s what I'll do. 

Parrot’s voice: Good! Do that if you wish, but it won’t 
help. It’s too late. But nobody can stop you. | 

Pinocchio: I'm going right away. Which way is the police 
station? 

Parrot’s voice: You needn’t hurry. This is the day when 
the judge passes through here with his table and book to dis- 
pense justice around. He ought to be here any minute. Just 
stay where you are. 

Pinocchio: I won’t wait. I’m in a hurry. I want my gold 
back now and I want the fox and the cat to be hanged now. 

Parrot’s voice: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Here comes the judge, 
Pinocchio. You won’t need to wait. Present your case to his 
honor. Good luck. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 


(The court procession enters. Two apes dressed as court clerks 
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come first, carrying a table between them. They are fol- 

lowed by another very large ape, almost a gorilla in size, 

who is the judge. All three are dressed in the conventional 
black court robes. The judge also wears a very massive red 
wig which makes his face look tiny in comparison) 

Parrot’s voice: Hurray for the judge! The court will open! 

Judge: Halt! 

(He rings a huge bell which he carries in his hand) 
Who appeals to the court? 

(He looks about, then rings his bell again. He finally dis- 
covers Pinocchio) 

Ha, ha! There he is. 

(He sits down on a stool which one of the clerks places beside 
the table. The table is about center stage with the judge — 
sitting behind it facing the audience. The two clerks stand 
at either side of him) 

Bring him here. Six months for impeding and blocking the 

otherwise unobstructed path of the court. And six months 

for using profane language against the court. 

Parrot’s voice: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Judge (to Pinocchio, who is now standing before him) : 
And one extra year for laughing in the court’s face, plus 
three months more for keeping your hat on in the court. 
(The clerks snatch Pinocchio’s hat off. He himself is so 

dumbfounded he cannot move or speak) 

Parrot’s voice: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
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Judge: Two years more. 

Pinocchio: It’s not me, Mr. Judge. 

Parrot’s voice: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Pinocchio: It’s the parrot up there. 

(As the judge looks into the tree where Pinocchio is pointing, 
the parrot laughs again) 

Judge: He is out of reach. We can deal with you. Have you 
anything more to say? 

Pinocchio: Yes, Mr. Judge. They stole my four brand-new 
gold pieces out of that hole and ran away and I don’t know 
where they went — but they left the empty hole, right there. | 

(He points to the empty hole) 

Judge: They? Who are they? 

Pinocchio: The fox and the cat. They are robbers and 
thieves and bandits; so go and catch them and make them 
give me my four gold pieces and then hang them up on a 
tree as they did to me. 

Judge: Um! So you have been hanged besides? Um. . . . 
(He rings the bell. Two huge dogs dressed like policemen 

enter ) 

This poor little weather puppet has been robbed and hanged. 

Put him in a cage and watch it closely so that it won’t happen 

again. 

(They bring on a cage large enough to put Pinocchio in. It is 
carried like a sedan chair) 


The court may move on. 
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(As the procession starts to move off, the parrot laughs again. 
The two policemen follow the judge carrying Pinocchio 
between them securely locked in the cage. As the curtain 
falls he is weeping copiously, calling aloud to his dear fairy 
sister to help him. His only answer is the voice of the 


parrot, who continues his shrill abusive laugh) 


ScENE 4. This scene is in another part of the forest. 

The same setting may be used again. Placed so that the in- 
scription can be read by the audience is a large tombstone 
with the following epitaph: 

“ Here lies the fairy of the Azure Hair, who died of a broken 
heart when her little brother Pinocchio abandoned her.” 

When the curtain rises Pinocchio is found kneeling on a grave 
and weeping real tears. He fills the pauses between sen- 
tences by kissing the marble slab. 

Pinocchio: O beautiful Blue Fairy, where are you? Wake 
up. I’m here. Oh, kind sister, oh, my beautiful Blue Fairy — 
And now who will tell me how to find my dada? Now I’ll 
never find him — and if I do find him I’1] never, never, never 
leave him again. Oh my Blue Fairy! No, no. It’s not true. 
You are not dead. Speak to me. Don’t you see I’m alone, and 
I’m afraid? If those bandits catch me again and . . . and 

. and... Ill die for always. Without you and dada 
what will I eat now? I’ll eat ten times less than I got in jail. 


(He tries to pull out his hair but as it is only. painted on his 
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head he has no luck. As he weeps, the voice of the giant dove 

is heard) 

Voice of Dove: Hey! Little boy, what are you doing down 
there? 

Pinocchio (looking up): I’m crying! 

Voice of Dove: Tell me. Do you happen to know a boy all 
made of wood — a puppet — his name is Pinocchio? 

Pinocchio: Pinocchio? Did you say Pinocchio? That’s me! 

Voice of Dove: Is that so? 

(The next moment the huge dove struts on the scene. The 
dove should be played by a person. The costume can be 
made of thin white felt, which should be lapped and over- 
lapped to give an effect of feathers. The legs should be 
apparent from about the knees down. The wings should 
have sleeves on the inside so that the person’s arms will 
fit in tightly to make possible a flapping movement) 

Dove: Did you say you were Pinocchio? Let me look at you. 

(He examines Pinocchio from every angle, even tapping his 
wooden head with his beak) 

Yes. Yes. I think so. Yes. You must be Pinocchio. I’m sure 

you’re Pinocchio. Perhaps, then, you know an old man called 

Geppetto? 

Pinocchio: My dada! Where is he? Did you say do I 
know him? I’ve known him a hundred years. He’s my father. 


Where is he? Let us go. Is he still alive? Did he die for me 


too? 
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Dove: Die? Well no, not exactly. At least he wasn’t dead 
when I talked to him three days ago on the seashore. 

Pinocchio: What was he doing there? 

Dove: Building a boat, building a boat — yes, building a 
boat. 

Pinocchio: My poor dada. What for? 

Dove: What for? To sail over the ocean. To take a trip over 
the ocean and search all over. In fact he was going to look 
for you. I wonder why. Funny! So I said: “Tl help you, 
Geppetto,” and I’ve been flying three days looking for 
you. . . . And here you are. . . . Is that all you are? ... 
Funny. . . . You’re not much, are you? . . . Not worth it. 
. . . Some people are funny ...funny.... 

Pinocchio: How far is the seashore where my father is? 

Dove: Too far. A thousand miles; — more. 

Pinocchio: I wish I had wings like you. 

Dove: Eh? 

Pinocchio: They are so strong and so white and beauti- 
ful. I'll bet I could fly all the way to my dada if I had your 
wings. 

Dove: You like them? (Very much flattered he shows his 
wings off ) 

Pinocchio: Nobody else can have wings like that. You’re 
lucky. 

Dove: You're not very heavy, are you? You can’t be. 

Pinocchio: No. Very light. 
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Dove: Get on my back, Pinocchio. We'll say good morning 
to Geppetto. 
Pinocchio: Really? 
(He jumps on the dove’s back and settles himself for a flight) 
Dove: Ready, Pinocchio. Hold tight or you may be knocked 
off by a star. 
Pinocchio: ’'m ready. Goodbye, everybody! 
(Just as the dove gets ready to start his flight the curtain falls 
or the lights can go out so that the audience can imagine 


the flight. The voice of the excited Pinocchio can be heard, 
as he disappears into the sky. The curtain falls. 
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PART THREE 


SCENE l. A street on the waterfront of the “City of the 
Busy Bee.” Fishermen’s stone huts are to the right and 
left of the scene. A low stone wall spans the entire width 
of the stage at the back. Behind this wall is the sea. 


When the curtain goes up Pinocchio is climbing over the 
wall. He has just stepped off the back of a large fish whose 
head or tail may be seen occasionally bobbing up over the 


wall, 


Pinocchio: You certainly saved my life this time, Mr. Fish. 
All I have to give you is thanks. My pockets are full of that 
and nothing else. 

Fish (For the fish all that is necessary is a large fish’s 
head made of buckram and painted silver scales and a tail 
treated in the same way): Don’t worry about the price, lad. 
I enjoyed your company — even though you're as hard as 
— say, what are you made of, anyway? 

Pinocchio: Wood. I’ve been told I’m tough wood. 

Fish: Wood? I knew it was something unsoft and stubborn. 
You wouldn’t have sunk anyway. How did you fall in the sea? 


What’s your name again? 
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Pinocchio: Pinocchio. 

Fish: Pinocchio, Pinocchio, Pinocchio. There, — it ought 
to stick now. How did you come to fall in? 

Pinocchio: I jumped in. I was on the back of a dove who 
flew a thousand miles to bring me to the seashore. But my 
dada was already out in his boat looking for me all over the 
ocean. There was a big storm and his boat looked like a tiny 
fly far away. So I jumped in to save him, but when I reached 
the spot he wasn’t there — Nothing was — not even the boat. 

Fish: Too bad. Too bad. 

Pinocchio: You take a lot of walks in the ocean, Mr. Fish. 
Have you seen my father sometimes, anywhere? 

Fish: Your father? Now let me see. I’m not so sure — 
I think — hm — Who is your father, anyway? 

Pinocchio: He’s the best of all the fathers in the world; 
just as I’m the worst of all the wooden boys in the world. 

Fish: I see! Hm — no — no — I don’t think — no — no 
— I haven’t seen him. But if he was out in that terrible storm 
last night he surely sank with his boat. 

Pinocchio: Oh my poor dada! Where are you? 

Fish: Where? Pll tell you where. By now he must surely 
be in the hungry whale’s belly — absolutely. 

Pinocchio: Whale? Is this whale very big? 

Fish: Big? Bigger! Imagine a house five stories high with 
a cellar. He’s bigger than that. His mouth is so big and deep 
that a whole train with ten cars could pass through it with the 
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engine burning and smoking and it wouldn’t wake him up — 

if he was sleeping. 
Pinocchio: Holy smokes! 

(He sits for a few moments reflecting on the picture of the 
whale just painted for him. He sighs) 

Is there anything to eat in this city, Mr. Fish? 

Fish: Why not? Why not? There are restaurants right on 
this street. Why not? 

Pinocchio: I don’t see anybody. Where am I anyway? 

Fish: You mean where are you now? This city is called 

“Busy Bee ” — “ City of Busy Bees.” I think it’s a nick- 

name. Anyway I never heard it called anything else. Nobody 

is ever idle here -— always pulling, pushing, chopping, fish- 

ing. It’s dangerous water around here. I stay far away. You'll 

see them. It’s too early yet. But as soon as the first church 

bell rings they roll out of their houses and then it’s one hustle, 

bustle. You’d think they were building an everlasting city. 
(The church bell rings) 

There it goes. Well, goodbye, Pinnoodle. Remember, don’t 

get in the way too much. 

Pinocchio: Goodbye, Mr. Fish. . . . My name is Pinoc- 
chio! 

(The fish disappears behind the wall. The city begins to stir. 
Voices are heard laughing, singing and talking. Cartwheels 
rumble, dogs bark, roosters crow, ragmen’s bells tinkle. 
Pinocchio, still seated on the wall, looks about, first 
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attracted by one thing, then another. Presently the inhabit- 
ants pass across the scene, all busy with their various 
occupations. Among them are scissors grinders, tinsmiths 
with soldering tools, carpenters with hammer, saws and 
planks, bricklayers carrying bricks in wheelbarrows, fish- 
ermen with baskets, women carrying water-jugs or wash. 

The atmosphere hums and seethes with industrious people. 

Even the animals such as donkeys, goats, cows and dogs 

seem to be busy) 

Pinocchio: I'm getting hungrier and hungrier. 

(He feels his pockets) 
If I had just one of those gold pieces I could — gee! 

(Some people pass by) 
I wonder if these people would give me some pennies. I can’t 
starve and in this strange city. 
(A coalman passes, carrying two bags of coal on his back) 
(To the coalman) Will you please, mister, give me a few pen- 
nies? I’m hungry and I’m all alone and I haven’t got anything 
— Please, mister! 

Coalman (He puts his bags down): What’s that? 
Pennies? Youre hungry? That’s too bad. You must be 
healthy. Sure, I’ll give you ten cents if you help carry one of 
these bags. 

Pinocchio: Me? Carry that bag? I’m not a donkey, and 
I’ve never been one. 


Coalman: Hurray! I believe you’re a rich little man in dis- 
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guise. Even your pride is gold. Try eating some of that if you 
get hungry. 

(He picks up his bag and goes off. A bricklayer passes by) 
Pinocchio (to the bricklayer) : Mister, can you please give 

me a penny or two to buy something? I’m so hungry, I’m 

yawning. (He yawns) 

Bricklayer: Well, well! That’s not right. Young people 
shouldn’t stay hungry for very long. Do you like ham? 
Cheese? Eggs? Fruit? Pie? Candy? 

(Pinocchio nods after each item) 

Good! Come along with me. I need someone to hand me 

bricks while I lay them in place. You can earn enough money 

to buy all those good things. 

Pinocchio: Oh, I can’t do that. 

Bricklayer: Why not? 

Pinocchio: I can’t — I — Those bricks are too heavy for 
me. 

Bricklayer: Oh, I see; you’re not hungry. If you’re not 
hungry that’s different. You’re just yawning to fool me. Yawn 
away! 

(He goes off. Pinocchio yawns in desperation. A vendor with 
a little frankfurter cart enters calling his wares) 
Frankfurter man: Frankfurter — r — r — r,— rs. Amer- 

ican frankfurters. Five cents apiece! Five, five, five, five 

cents. Frankfurters! American frankfurters! 
(A man, goes up to buy one) 
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Get ’em hot — hot — hot — hot — hot — hot! Red hot, hot, 
hot! 
(Pinocchio’s eyes nearly pop out at the sight and he ap- 

proaches the vendor) 

Pinocchio: Please, mister, can I have one? I’m hungry and 
I have no money, and no father and no mother. Please, mister! 

Frankfurter man: Hot, hot, hot, hot, hot! Sure Pll give you 

~ one. Here, first take these two pots and go and wash them for 

me in the sea and bring back a bundle of sticks for my little | 
stove. . 

Pinocchio: Who? Me? I’m not a servant! 

Frankfurter man: Oh, so you’re a gentleman. All right. 

“You can follow me and pick up the crumbs that my customers 

drop — if you are quicker than the birds of this city. Hot! 
Hot! Hot! Red hot! 
(He goes off and some boys come in who eye Pinocchio with 

mischievous intentions ) 

One boy: Look, look, look! 

(They whisper to each other and laugh) 

Another boy: Is that right, you’re hungry? 

Pinocchio: And what if I am? 

Boys: Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! And what if he ams! Let’s help — 
him out. You like pie, don’t you? Feed him some mud pies. 
Open your mouth and see how many you can catch. 
(They throw mud and stones at Pinocchio, who tries to dodge 


them, weeping with rage. He defends himself as best he can, 
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kicking right and left with his wooden feet, which do suc- 
ceed in putting one or two of his tormentors out of the 
game. But he is one and they are many, so he gets the 
worst of it. In the midst of the fray the Blue Fairy, dressed 
as a peasant woman, .comes to Pinocchio’s rescue. She is 
carrying two jugs of water. She shoos the urchins off 
and finally scatters them by throwing water over them. 
Pinocchio puts his face down on the wall and weeps 
over his ill fortune. The Blue Fairy pats him gently on 
the back). _ 
Blue Fairy: Never mind. Never mind. They really didn’t 
hurt you. 
Pinocchio (He eyes the water jugs thirstily): Please, lady 
may I please have a drink? 
Blue Fairy: Of course, lad. Drink all you can hold. 
(Pinocchio drinks his fill. He puts down the jug with a long 
and regretful sigh) 
Pinocchio: Now I’m not thirsty any more. But I’m still 
hungry, even more than before — and I wish I wasn’t. 
_ Blue Fairy: Did you say you were hungry, lad? 
(Pinocchio nods) 
Pilow shocking! Help me to carry one of these jugs home and 
I'll give you a large slice of bread. 
(Pinocchio eyes the jugs, but makes no answer) 


With butter and jam. 
(Pinocchio is silent) 


: 
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I will also give you a dish of nice cauliflower salad with 
French dressing. 
(Pinocchio is still silent) 

I’ll give you a portion of ice cream — chocolate, strawberry 

and vanilla. 

(Disappointed at Pinocchio’s silent refusal she picks up the 
two jugs to leave him. Beginning to fear the loss of all the 
good things she has mentioned, Pinocchio decides to make 
the great physical effort which is so distasteful to him) 
Pinocchio: All right! 

(The Blue Fairy gives Pinocchio one of the jugs. He staggers 
with it a few steps and then has to put it on his head, much 
to his shame. The urchins, who have discovered Pinocchio 
in his ignominious role, come back to jeer and laugh at him. 
The Blue Fairy shoos them off once more and to insure 
Pinocchio against further torment she walks behind him 
while he goes on in front groaning under the weight of the 
jug. The curtain falls) 

SCENE 2. Inside the Blue Fairy’s house. The scene can be the 
same as that described in Part II, Scene 3. Only a table and 
a chair are necessary. As the curtain rises, the Blue Fairy 
and Pinocchio enter. Pinoccho is still carrying the jug on 
his head, and still groaning and mumbling discontentedly 
under his breath. The Blue Fairy lifts the jug off his head. 
Pinocchio heaves a great sigh and looks about hungrily. 


His eyes remain glued to two or three plates that are on the 
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table. The Blue Fairy, much amused at the hint, places the 

chair near the table and invites Pinocchio to sit down. 

Blue Fairy: Sit down, lad. Eat your salad and your bread 
and jam. All ready for you! (Pause) No. I haven’t forgotten 
the ice cream. That will come later. 

(Pinocchio sits down and falls to like a starving animal, not 
bothering about fork or anything) 

Don’t you think you would feel lighter without your hat on? 

(Pinocchio snatches off his hat and throws it on the floor) 

Didn’t they leave a fork for you? Oh yes, here it is — a nice 

silver fork. 

(Pinocchio takes it. The Blue Fairy watches Pinocchio devour 
the salad and the bread. When he has finished he wipes his 
mouth on his sleeve. In the meantime the Blue Fairy goes 
out and comes back with the ice cream, which Pinocchio 
attacks with the same wolfish manners. The Fairy throws 
off the shawl, disclosing her beautiful long braids of azure 
hair. Pinocchio licks the spoon, the plate and then his fin- 
gers. His feast finished to the crumb, he wipes his mouth 
with both cuffs and heaves a long, broken devastating sigh) 
Blue Fairy: Yes. It is too bad good things must come to an 

end. Did you like it, Pinocchio? 

Pinocchio (nods violently): Yes! Maybe. Could you .. . 

(For the first time Pinocchio raises his eyes to the Blue Fairy 
and remains transfixed with his mouth open) 


Blue Fairy: Well, well. Why all this sudden and wonderful 
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surprise? Don’t be afraid of me! I don’t intend to eat you. I’m 

not as hungry as you. I always have my dinner every day. 

Pinocchio: You’re like — my — you look like — are you 
— do you know whom you remind me of? Yes, yes, yes! Her 
hair is just the same. Her eyes are the same. Her voice is the 
same. You have blue hair too, haven’t you? My Blue Fairy 
— my dear Blue Fairy sister. 

Blue Fairy: Do I look like somebody you know? Your 
sister? Let me see — perhaps I am she. 

Pinocchio: I only wish! Are you the Blue Fairy? Are you 
my sister? Tell me, tell me it’s really and truly you because 
I’m going to cry. I’ve cried so much! If you only knew! Don’t 
let me cry any more. My Blue Fairy! My Blue Fairy! 

(He falls on his knees and puts his arms around the Blue 
Fairy’s dress, crying very loudly and copiously. The Blue 
Fairy remains untouched at first) 

Blue Fairy: Ym sure you’re making a mistake. I can’t be 
your sister when I think a second time about it. I couldn’t 
have such a brother as you. 

Pinocchio: Oh my Blue Fairy, my dear Blue Fairy! Think 
hard. Tell me it’s you. I know I used to be stubborn and bad 
— but I think P’ve changed now. Tell me you’re my Blue 
Fairy. 

Blue Fairy: No, I really don’t think so. I thought at first that 
perhaps I remembered having a brother like you, but — no, 
I must have imagined it. 
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Pinocchio: I’m going to die! I’m going to cry until I die 
if you are not my Blue Fairy — because you look just like 
her, only bigger, but maybe she grew when I ran away, be- 
_ cause she didn’t have anything else to do. 

Blue Fairy: Let me think — let me see — let me — let 
me — Oh, I remember something that I shouldn’t now that 
I recollect. Was your name Pin — something? Pinhead — 
Pinothing — Pinny? 

Pinocchio: Pinocchio! Pinocchio! Don’t you remember? 

Blue Fairy: That’s it — Pinocchio. Well, here we are and 
I guess there’s no use trying to forget it because I remember 
you only too well. You disgraceful wooden marionette — 
heartless wooden puppet — that’s what you are. You should 
have been used as firewood in the first place. How did you 
find me out? How did you know I was the Blue Fairy? Who 
told you? 

Pinocchio: It’s because of my great big love for you: that’s 
_ who told me. I have a great big pain right in here for you. 
Oh my Blue Fairy, my Blue Fairy! So it’s you — really you? 

Blue Fairy: Yes, Pinocchio. Are you really so glad to see 
me again? 

Pinocchio: Yes, yes, yes, yes. V’ll never leave you again. 
Never, never, never. 

Blue Fairy: You remember I was much smaller when 
you abandoned me. I’m just about big enough to be your 


mother now. 
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Pinocchio: All the better, because now instead of sister 
I can call you mother — and you can be my mother because 
I want to have a mother too, like all the other boys. But how 
did you grow so tall so quickly? 

Blue Fairy: That’s my secret, Pinocchio—a_ deep 
secret. 

Pinocchio: Teach it to me. Teach the secret to me because 
I would like to grow big too. Don’t you see how I haven’t 
grown since then? I always remain small like a shrimp 
dwarf. 

Blue Fairy: But you can’t grow, Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio: And why can’t I grow? 

Blue Fairy: Because you haven’t any roots. When you were 
a tree trunk it was different. But now you’re all cut out and 
put together and you’re a complete marionette with no roots 
anywhere — head or feet. Marionettes are born that way — 
they live that way — and perhaps die the same way without 
ever changing. 

Pinocchio: I’m tired of being like this — a marionette all 
made of wood. All the other boys always make fun of me 
and I have to kick them. It’s time I was like the rest of them. 
I don’t want to be me any more. 

Blue Fairy: You could be a real boy too — 

Pinocchio: I could? 

Blue Fairy: If you deserved it. 

Pinocchio: And what must I do to deserve it? 
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Blue Fairy: Something very, very simple and easy and 
-all that. 

Pinocchio: What? 

Blue Fairy: Be good. 

Pinocchio: Is that all? Ain’t I? 

Blue Fairy: No. Youre everything to the contrary — 
everything but. 

Pinocchio: But what? 

Blue Fairy: Good. Boys who are good always obey. You 
on the other hand .. . 

Pinocchio: I never obey anybody. 

Blue Fairy: Good boys like to study — like to work. 

Pinocchio: And I like to play and be a tramp winter and 
summer. 

Blue Fairy: Really? Good boys always tell the truth. 

Pinocchio: But I let my nose grow longer and longer. 

Blue Fairy: Exactly. Good boys don’t have to be dragged 

“to school by their parents — they go joyfully. 

Pinocchio: And as for me, school gives me a pain. But 
from today or tomorrow I intend to turn over a new leaf. 
Blue Fairy: Will you promise me that? 

Pinocchio: I promise it twice and three times! I want 
to become a real boy too, and I want to make my poor 
dada happy. Poor, poor dada! I wonder where he is 
right now? 

Blue Fairy: 1 don’t know, Pinocchio. I don’t know. 
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Pinocchio: Will I ever be able to see him and hug him 
again? 

Blue Fairy: Perhaps. Yes, I think so. In fact I’m quite sure 
of it. 

Pinocchio: Hurray, hurray, hurray! 

(H e takes the Blue F airy’s hands out of sheer joy at the pros- 
pect of seeing Geppetto) 

Tell me, Mother Blue Fairy, but it’s not true mee you are 

dead, is it? You’re not dead, are you? 

Blue Fairy: No, dear, I don’t think I am. What do you 
think about it? 

Pinocchio: Oh how terrible it was! If you only knew how 
I felt! What a big lump I had up here in my neck — all 
choking me when I saw written on that big white stone “ Here 
esata” 

Blue Fairy: Never mind, never mind. I know. Your sincere 
tears and sorrow that day really touched me. I forgave you 
everything right on the spot — and those few real tears did 
it. I knew your heart at least was good — and boys who have 
a good heart, even though they may have donkeys’ heads, 
have hopes of turning into something good. They can be led 
to the path that leads home. That’s why I came all this way 
to find you. From now I shall be your mother. 

Pinocchio: Hurray, hurray, hurray! Hurray for my Blue 
Fairy Mother. Now I will always be happy and I’ll never be 
hungry. Is there any more ice cream? 
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Blue Fairy: Remember you must obey me in everything 
‘I say. 

Pinocchio: Sure! Always! 

Blue Fairy: Good. Beginning tomorrow you will start by 
going to school. 

Pinocchio (receiving this news like a bucket of cold 
water): Oh! 

Blue Fairy: Then later on when you know what studies 
you like best — you can begin to choose a profession or 
trade. 

(Pinocchio stares at the floor muttering. He has become very 
serious ) 

What are you muttering, Pinocchio? Speak so that I can 

hear you. 

Pinocchio (still not very loudly): I was just thinking that 
as far as school goes — I was thinking it’s a little bit late for 
me to start to go to school. 

Blue Fairy: Late? Well, did you ever! My dear little gen- 
tleman, do you know when it will be too late for you to learn? 
I'll tell you: when you are good and dead. 

Pinocchio: But it’s not necessary to go to school or to 
learn a trade or a confession. 

Blue Fairy: Oh, really? And why not? 

Pinocchio: Oh, because! Because I’m too delicate to do 
any kind of work and books make me dizzy. 

Blue Fairy: No. It’s because you want to be a lazy, 
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shiftless, worthless, indolent, sluggish poltroon and eat the 
bread of idleness and loll in the lap of luxury, overeat and 
oversleep until your brains (what specks you have) float away 
with Morpheus into dreamland and stay there. Am I right? 
(Pinocchio makes no answer. She takes him by the shoulders 
and shakes him until he rattles) 
Pull yourself together, son. You’re in a barrel of molasses. 
Molasses is very sweet and delicious but you'll get sick of a 
barrel of it. Fish yourself out. I don’t mind bad boys. They 
are better than lazy, sleepy, gluttonous ones. You should have 
fallen into a bank, not a carpenter’s shop. But I’m sure my 
Pinocchio didn’t mean what he said — not this Pinocchio. 
| Pinocchio (suddenly raising his eyes and promising like 
a general) : I want to study. I want to work — go to school. 
I want to do everything you tell me, everything. I’ve been 
a wooden puppet long enough and I want to be a real’ boy even 
if I must go to school a very long time first. You promised 
to make me a real boy, didn’t you? 

Blue Fairy: I did and three cheers for my brave Pinocchio, 
Now it is up to you — up to you, Pinocchio. Give me a kiss, 
darling, to celebrate this brave decision, a good pinch kiss. 
(She stoops and they exchange a “ pinch kiss,” which con- 

sists of one gently pinching the other’s cheeks as they kiss. 

This is an affectionate style of kiss customary between 

Italian mothers.and their children.) 


Now, Pinocchio, you must show your brand-new mother that 


‘ 
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your resolution is a good one. You have still an hour before 
dinner. I’m going to leave you alone here with some books so 
that you can study and prepare yourself a little for school to- 
- morrow. Now I am going to tell you a big secret. It is quite pos- 
sible that you may be turned into a real boy within a week 
if you show real progress, Maybe it can be done tomorrow 
and we will celebrate it by having a very jolly party to which 
you can invite all your little friends. We will have ice cream 
and cocoa and other nice things. Now, Pinocchio, I say again 
that it is up to you. 

Pinocchio: Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! [I’m going to be a 
boy tomorrow. You'll see. Pll study very hard. But, Fairy 
Mother, wouldn’t it be better if I started after dinner, because 
then I wouldn’t be so hungry? 

Blue Fairy: No. One studies much better before dinner. 
After dinner I want you to tell me all about what you’ve 
done. Then we'll spend the rest of the evening studying to- 
gether, because you must have forgotten a great deal since 
your last day in school. You mustn’t appear too stupid 
tomorrow. 

Pinocchio: All right. What will there be for dinner? 

Blue Fairy: Something that you will like very, very much. 
But for the present nail your mind to these. There! 

(She places some books on the table and makes Pinocchio 
sit by them) 
Goodbye until dinner time. 
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(The Blue Fairy goes out and Pinocchio turns the pages of a 
book without enjoying it) 
Pinocchio: Aritmetic. 

(He makes a face as if he had swallowed something very un- 
pleasant — closes the book and puts it aside. He takes 
another book and opens it) 

Geogafry. 

(He has no enthusiasm for it and piles it on top of the first 
book. A spelling book meets with the same reception. 
At last he opens a reader. This seems to be the lesser 
of the evils. He turns the pages until he finds some- 
thing that more or less attracts him. He reads slowly and 
brokenly) 

The — fox — and — the — grapes. A hun — gry — fox —a 

hungry fox — was — walking — one — day — in — the 

— for — est — Soon — he — came — to — a — place — 

where — he — saw — grapes — hang — ing — from — a 

— high — vine — He — licked — his — chops — and 

said — Those — grapes — will — make — a — fine — 

dinner. 

(Someone is heard whistling a half melancholy, half gay 
tune outside. Pinocchio pricks up his ears and listens. The 
whistling continues. Pinocchio tries to read, but finds it 
difficult to concentrate with the music outside. The whis- 
tling turns into a song) 

Voice: 
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Midnight is the time of day 
When boys and girls should come and play. 
The coach is coming, one, two, three, 
And up to ten for you and me. 
Pinocchio (seems to recognize the voice) : Gee! Could that 
be — it can’t be — it sounds like his voice. 
(He rushes to the window and peers out, making every effort 
to locate the voice) 
Voice: 
One, two, three and four, five, six, 
Seven, eight, nine, and one is ten, 
And when I count them once again, 
The coach will come and we’ll be free. 
Pinocchio: It is! It is! It's Dry Wick. Hey, Wick! Wick! 
Voice: What do you want? Who is it? 
Pinocchio: It’s me! Pinocchio! I’m up here by the win- 
dow. 
Wick: Hello, Pinocchio! Is it you? 
(He appears on the other side of the window, dressed as any 
lazy youngster would be) 
What are you doing in this funny house? 
Pinocchio: 1 live here. It’s not a funny house. It’s a nice 
house. It’s my mother’s house. 
Wick: Oh, that’s different. 
Pinocchio: Ym glad to see you, Wicky. Gee! I haven't 


seen you in a long, long time. 
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Wick: Yea. 


Pinocchio: Come on in. You can climb in. But don’t make 
any noise, because I’m supposed to be studying. 

Wick: Naw. I haven’t got time. I’m in a hurry. 

(He lounges as if he had all the time in the world) 

Pinocchio: Oh yea? Where are you going? 

Wick: Oh, some place. 

Pinocchio: Gee. I wish I was going too. But I’m used to 
travelling. Because I’ve been travelling all over the world and 
I just came back — over the ocean too, boy! 

Wick: That’s nothing. I’m going to a better place. 

Pinocchio: And next week, or maybe tomorrow, I’m going 
to be a real boy — not wood any more. And I’m going to have 
a great big party where all my friends will come and get ice 
cream and cocoa and then wish me good luck. You want to 
come to my party — maybe tomorrow? 

Wick: Naw. I can’t. 

Pinocchio: Don’t you like ice cream and cocoa? 

Wick: Not much. I got something else to do. Goodbye, 
Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio: What’s your hurry, Wick? Where you going? 
Can’t you tell? 

Wick: I got to go and wait for midnight — twelve 
o’clock. 

Pinocchio: What for? 

Wick: Vm leaving. 
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Pinocchio: Where are you going? 

Wick: Way — far — far — away. 

Pinocchio: Really? What for? 

Wick: Because. I’m going to live there. I don’t like this 
place. Too many schools — teachers — mothers and fa- 
thers — everything. I’m going to the best country in the world 
— and never come back. 

Pinocchio: Gosh! What is it called? 

Wick: What is it called? Merry Go Round Land. Why 
don’t you come along too? 

Pinocchio: Nope. I can’t. 

Wick: Can’t? Why can’t you? 

Pinocchio: I made a promise. That’s why I can’t. 

Wick: Promise? Believe me, you'll be sorry. Where can 
you find a place like that here for us kids? No schools, no 
teachers, and no books. In that swell Merry Go Round Land 
nobody ever needs to study. There’s no school on Saturday 
and every week has six Saturdays and one Sunday. The 
summer vacation begins the first of June and ends the thirty- 
first of next May. That’s what I call a country — a civilized 
country. 

Pinocchio: And what do people do there all day long? 

Wick: Do? Everything. Anything. They eat, play, yawn, 
stretch, and then go to sleep. Next morning they begin all 
over again. 

Pinocchio: Um. It sounds pretty good. 
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Wick: Well, make up your mind, if you want to come 
along — otherwise goodbye. I don’t want to be late. 

Pinocchio: How do you go there? 

Wick: By coach. A beautiful coach passes around at mid- 
night and those who have sense get on board. 

Pinocchio: But you’ve got lots of time. 

Wick: Yea. But I like to be early — get a good seat. 

Pinocchio: Gee, I wish it were midnight. I would like to 
see what the coach is like. 

Wick: Come along. 

Pinocchio: But I can’t. 

Wick: Maybe you could see it now, ’way in the distance. 
Ii goes all over the mountains and you see the bright lamps 
all lit and shining. 

Pinocchio: Gosh. Maybe I could come and get back before 
my mother ever knows it. 

Wick: Of course you could if you want to. Of course if you 
don’t want to [ll have to say goodbye, because I can’t wait 
much longer. 

Pinocchio: No kidding, Wick, are you absolutely sure 
that there are no schools at all in that country? 

Wick: Absolutely. I got evidence. There’s not even a 
school’s shadow. Nothing. 

Pinocchio: No teachers? 

Wick: Not one. 

Pinocchio: Nor truant officers? 
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Wick: Of course not. 

Pinocchio: And you’re never forced to study? 

Wick: Never, never, never. Just play, sleep, eat and all 

that. | 

Pinocchio: : Some country! That’s a swell place. I’ve never 
been there, but I can figure it out. 3 

Wick: Notk ing like it. Well, are you coming? 

Pinocchio: No use. I’ve got to stay here and suffer. I prom- 
ised my mother, the Blue Fairy, I would. And she prom- 
ised I’d become a real boy and I should keep my promise. 

Wick: That’s all right with me. Goodbye, Pinocchio. Re- 
gards to Mr. Rithmetic, Gramma, Geogafy and Spelling — 
and the principal if you meet him in the street. 

(As he says his last sentence Dry Wick retires slowly out 
of sight. Pinocchio follows him with his eyes) 

Pinocchié: Goodbye, Wick. Have a pleasant journey and 
when you have nothing else to do think of your friends once 
in a while. 

(He turns his back resolutely on the tempting figure. But 
Dry Wick’s song torments him again, so he leans out of the 
window with great longing) 

Wick’s voice: 

Midnight is the time of day 

When boys and girls should come and play. 
The coach is coming, one, two, three, 

And up to ten for you and me. 
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Pinocchio: Hey, Wick! Wicky! 

Wick’s voice: What? 

Pinocchio: Come here just a minute. 

Wick’s voice: I can’t! Getting late. 

Pinocchio: Only a minute! Are you absolutely positively 
sure that every day is Saturday except Sunday? 

Wick’s voice: Absolutely. Positively. 

Pinocchio: Cross your heart? Gosh, what a place! And 
vacation starts the first of June and ends the last of next May. 
Are you sure? 

Wick’s voice: Come on and I'll prove it to you. 

Pinocchio: Gee. I would just like to see it. 

(Pinocchio expectorates philosophically ) 

Goodbye, Wick. Have a pleasant journey. 

(He paces the floor, examines the books, which make him 
feel extremely sick. He rushes to the window) 

Wicky! 

Wick’s voice: Yes! 

Pinocchio: Wait. ’'m coming. But I’ll just take a look at 
the coach. 

(He tiptoes to the door and listens. He then lays the books 
all open on the table, puts on his hat and climbs out of 
the window to join Wick) 

Pll study when I come back. 

(They disappear in the woods. The curtain falls as Wick 
sings his song again) 
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Midnight is the time of day 

When boys and girls should come and play, 
The coach is coming, one, two, three, 

And up to ten for you and me. 

SCENE 3. This scene represents a highway in the woods. 
A few trees are scattered about. To one side there is a 
wooden bench with a shelter over it that looks something 
like the top of a circus tent in miniature, all in bright 
colors such as red, white and green. At the top is a plaque 
which reads “‘ Coach Station for Merry Go Round Land.” 
Pinocchio and Dry Wick are seated on the bench when 
the curtain rises. 

Pinocchio: I wonder what time it is. 

Wick: I don’t know. But it must be getting late. We ought 
to see the coach any minute now. Funny it’s not in sight yet. 
Must have got delayed somewhere. 

Pinocchio: Maybe it’s not coming. 

Wick: No chance. It comes around just like the roosters 
have to crow in the morning. 

Pinocchio: I wish it would hurry up, because I’d like to 
see it at least. 

Wick: We ought to see it any minute. I wonder what’s 
the matter. 

(They sit silently for a few moments. Pinocchio then rises 
and peers hard in the distance without detecting any- 


thing) 
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Pinocchio: I guess ’ll go, Wick. It’s not going to come. 

Wick: Stay a little while and you'll see it. 

Pinocchio: No, no. I ought to go home. 

Wick: Aw. Wait two minutes more. 

Pinocchio: V’ve stayed out too long already. The Blue 
Fairy will get worried. 

Wick: What’s the matter? Is she afraid that the sparrows 
will eat you up? Who could eat you up? Not even an alli- 
gator. | 

Pinocchio: All right. I’l1 wait only two more minutes. 
(There is another short silence, during which Pinocchio is 

day-dreaming over the advantages of the blessed country 

Wick is going to) 

No schools at all? Are you sure? 

Wick: None at all. Nobody even talks about them. 

Pinocchio (looking once more in the distance): Nothing 
yet. Well, goodbye, Wick. Hope you have a nice ride. 

Wick: It’s not two minutes yet. What a mama’s pet! 

Pinocchio: It must be more than two minutes. I’ll get 
scolded. 

Wick: What do you care? That’s all mothers are good for 
anyway. They’ve got to scold to be happy. 

Pinocchio: Will you be alone in the coach or what? 

Wick: Alone? There will be more than a hundred other 
kids. 

Pinocchio: And how much do they charge? 
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’ Wick: Charge? Ha, ha, ha! It’s all free; what do you think? 
Pinocchio: Gee! Free! You’re lucky. 

Wick: I know it. 

(A sweet-sounding trumpet is heard blowing in the distance. 
Wick jumps to his feet. They both look eagerly in the direc- 
tion from whence it comes) 

That’s it! It’s coming! See the lights? It’s coming very fast. 

It must be late. 

(A jingling of bells now begins to be heard. Pinocchio stares 
with open mouth, unable to say a word) 

Well, goodbye, Pinocchio. Now that you’ve seen the coach 

and don’t think I was lying, you can go home. 

Pinocchio: I’m late anyway. Half an hour more won’t 
matter. I think I'll wait till you get in. 

Wick: How about your Fairy Mother? Won’t she worry? 

Pinocchio: Let her. When she gets tired of worrying she’ll 
go to sleep. 

Wick: It’s up to you. 

(The bells and trumpet get louder and louder) 

Pinocchio: And you mean that you'll never have to study 
any more? 

Wick: Never, never, never! 

Pinocchio: What luck! 

(The coach makes its entrance. It is drawn by as many don- 
keys as it is convenient to use on the scene, any number 
from two to twenty. The donkeys should all be little 
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people in donkey costumes, which can be made of canton 
flannel of various colors — some white, some brown, some 
gray and some spotted. Instead of hoofs they wear white 
oilcloth boots. The fore legs of the donkeys can be made 
the proper length by attaching sticks inside the boots and 
holding the top ends in the two hands. The harnesses are 
trimmed with little brass bells, which tinkle in gay con- 
fusion when in movement. The coach may be of any design, 
on four wheels, with benches for the children to sit on. In 
front is the coachman’s seat, where the driver sits cracking 
his whip. The coachman is a short but very round little 
man and should look like a ball of butter, more than any- 
thing else. He is soft and unctuous, and when he speaks, 
his voice resembles the purring of a cat that wants to be in 
the good graces of her mistress. His small fat mouth wears 
a perpetual smile. His costume in general is like any coach- 
man’s, with extra shiny brass buttons. In the coach are as 
many boys as can be seated uncomfortably. They are 
packed in and all are shouting with joy. The lighting 
should be such as to suggest night, so that the lamps on the 
coach can shine in their brightness) 

Coachman: Whoa! Whoa!’ Very merry, nimble, jingly 
ones. Whoa! (The coach stops) All aboard! Good evening, 
little gentlemen. Good evening, my darlings. Do you also wish 
to join us in our rollicking, frollicking ride to Merry Go 
Round Land? That’s the place for little gentlemen, little 
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gentlemen of leisure. That’s the place — that’s the place — 

_ where you won’t have to wash your hands or face. Are you 

coming along with us, little gentlemen? 

Wick: Yes, Mr. Coachman. I want to come. 

Coachman: Wise boy, wise boy. And lucky too. Oh yes, yes. 
Lucky! But I warn you — it grieves me to tell you, little dar- 
ling, that there is no more room in the coach. See for yourself. 
It’s all full. Every seat taken twice. 

(The boys in the coach, who are laughing and singing, invite 
Wick to join them in spite of their cramped quarters) 
Wick: Oh, that’s nothing, Mr. Coachman. I don’t need to 

get inside. I can sit on the edge in the back. 

Coachman: What a splendid little hero! Splendid! (To 
Pinocchio) And what about you, my little heart’s desire? Do 
you intend to stay behind? Surely you must come with us 
too. How can you resist such a gloriously rollicking trip? All 
aboard the heavenly ship before I crack my whip! My little 
love, are you coming or are you staying? 

Pinocchio: I’m staying, I think. Thanks just the same. 
_ I’m going back home to study and go to school and . . . all 
that. 

Coachman: Oh, he is going to desert us. Poor us! We shall 
miss you excruciatingly. You’re such a desirable specimen. 
He likes school better, better than the land where freedom 
is one hundred and one per cent. Oh dear, no cheer, come 


tear, come here, come here. 
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(He weeps) 

All the boys (in disappointment) : A — a — a— a — ah! 

Wick: Come on along, Pinocchio! 

All the boys: Come on, Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio: No, no, no, no! (His refusal is rather 
weak) 

Coachman: Pinocchio! Are you Pinocchio? Well, well, 
this is the famous Pinocchio? The darling Pinocchio? At last 
I have met you. Come, Pinocchio, you must come along to our 
country, our beloved Merry Go Round Land. It will not be 
complete until you come too. 

All the boys: Come on, Pinocchio! 

Pinocchio: But if I come along what will my good Fairy 
Mother say? 

Coachman: My poor dear deluded Pinocchio. Over there 
we don’t worry about such things. Do we, darlings? 

All the boys: No! 

Wick: Aw, come on, Pinocchio. You know you want to 
come. You make me sick with your mama’s boy stuff. 

Coachman: We all beg you, Pinocchio — gallant Pinoc- 
chio, come along with us — don’t we? 

All the boys: Come along with us, Pinocchio! 

Coachman: Sh! Let him make his own decision. Take a 
moment to think, Pinocchio, and don’t throw the moment 
away, Pinocchio — the golden moment. 


(There is silence for a few seconds, during which Pinocchio 
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reflects very hard. He sighs once, twice, three times. Then 

comes the decision) 

Pinocchio: Make a little room for me. I want to come too. 

All the boys: Hurray! 

Coachman: Brave, gallant, darling! Wise Pinocchio! I 
knew you would. There isn’t room for another sardine inside 
the coach, my love; but to show how much I esteem you I will 
give up my own place to you, up here. 

Pinocchio: And what will you do? 

Coachman: Oh, never mind me. I can walk, my little ones, 
I can walk. 

Pinocchio: No. Thank you very much, Mr. Coachman. I 
won't permit you to do that for me. I would much rather 
ride horseback on one of these mules. 

(He approaches the nearest mule with the intention of mount- 
ing it. Before he can accomplish it, however, the mule turns 
on him and butts him in the stomach, which sends him 
sprawling head over heels. At the sight all the boys go into 
fits of laughter, immensely enjoying Pinocchio’s capitula- 
tion. But the little coachman does not laugh. He climbs 
down off his box and approaches the rebellious donkey 
very affectionately. He never demonstrates anything but 
affection to all appearances. He bends over the beast as 
though he were going to kiss it, but, lo and behold, he bites 
off one of its ears instead. In the meantime Pinocchio has 
risen to his feet and dusted himself. When the fat 
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coachman’s ceremony is over, Pinocchio approaches the 
same mule again without fear and with a neat little move- 
ment mounts it like an expert horseman. The boys who 
laughed so cruelly at Pinocchio before now acclaim him 
with shouts of “ Viva, Pinocchio,” and loud applause. The 
demonstration is prolonged as Pinocchio sits erect like a 
conquering general on a fierce charger. But, alas, fortune 
turns against him again. The mule, not entirely subdued, 
suddenly kicks up his hind legs and Pinocchio is once more 
sent sprawling — worse than before. The demonstration 
of the mob turns again to ridicule and Pinocchio is no 
longer the hero. The little coachman is seized with over- 
whelming affection for the mule. He goes once more to 
caress it and bites the other ear clean off with the technique 
of an executioner ) 

Coachman: Mount once more, Pinocchio. Mount. Don’t be 
afraid. This poor dear beast was being bothered by a large 
nasty bug. But I’ve whispered two or three words of hon- 
eyed wisdom in its ears which I’m sure have made him both 
philosophical and reasonable. Mount, mount little excellency. 
(Pinocchio mounts the mule again. The coachman climbs on 

his box and the coach is ready to continue on its joyous 

useless journey) 
Are we all here, my darlings? All safely on board? 
All the boys: Yes, yes! 
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Coachman: Then we are ready to move on. Giddap, giddap, 
my merry, nimble, jingly ones. Giddap, giddap! 

(The boys hurrah and shout, the bells jingle, the whip cracks 
and the coach begins to move on. At this point the stage 
lights should all go out, leaving the scene dimly lit by the 
coach lamps. The donkeys can be heard galloping with 
their bells jingling and the whip cracking over them. But in 
reality the coach remains in the same spot so that the fol- 
lowing scene can take place. The donkey on which Pinoc- 
chio is riding is heard braying as though it were weeping — 
in a voice that is half human) 

Donkey: He — ee — haw! Poor Pinocchio, poor Pinoc- 
chio. You'll be sorry. Hee — ee — ee! You'll be sorry. 
Pinocchio (very much frightened) Who’s that? Who’s 
there? 
Some of the boys: What, Pinocchio? What’s the matter? 
Coachman: Whoa — a — a — a. 
(The donkeys stop galloping) 

What is it my precious ones? 

Some of the boys: Pinocchio is scared. He hollered! 

Coachman: Scared, Pinocchio? What! The brave, gallant, 
heroic Pinocchio scared? No, not he. What are you afraid 
of, Pinocchio? Nothing to be afraid of. 

Pinocchio: 1’m not afraid. I thought I — that —I just 
said: “‘ Who’s there? ” 
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Coachman: Is that all? There’s nobody there but us, Pinoc- 
chio. Nobody but gay, galloping, frollicking us. Come — 
three good, loud cheers for us. 

All the boys: Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 

Coachman: Giddap, giddap, giddap! 

(The donkeys resume their galloping. He quietly sings the 
following song as they gallop along) 
They sleep, sleep, rock and sleep 
All night as the well is deep. 
I wake, wake, all night I wake, 
And while they sleep I harvest make. 
(The voice of the same donkey is heard again above the 
rollicking) 

Donkey: Hee — ee — ee — aw! You're certainly tough 
wood, Pinocchio. Better for you if you had nailed some books 
on your head. Where do you think you’re going? Wait — 
you ll see. Look at me. Only donkeys want to go to Merry Go 
Round Land. You'll find out. You’ll be sorry and weep too — 
when it’s too late. 

Pinocchio (almost frantic with fear, he jumps off the 
donkey and screams for the coachman to stop): Stop! Stop! 
Stop! 

Coachman: Who —o—o—o—o—a. Who is it? 
What is it? Have any of my precious bundles of treasure fal- 
len off? Or are there robbers attacking? Don’t be afraid of 
robbers. 
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Pinocchio (holding the head of the weeping donkey) : Look, 
Mr. Coachman. What’s the matter with this donkey? 

Some of the boys: Bring a lantern. 

(The coachman approaches with a lantern) 
Pinocchio: He is crying. This poor donkey is crying. 
Some of the boys: Crying? Let me see! I never saw a don- 

key cry before. 
(Some of the boys get out of the coach and examine the weep- 
ing donkey) 

All the boys: A — a — a — a — ah — oh! 

Coachman: Well, well, weeping again. He has the disease. 
The only cure for that disease is to pay no attention to it. He 
will laugh some day when he finds a wife. 

Pinocchio: 1 think I heard him speak. Have you taught 
him to speak too? 

Coachman: He learned it by himself — just a few words 
— to pass the time while he gallops. 

Pinocchio: Poor thing! 

(The other boys take up Pinocchio’s refrain and repeat 

“ Poor thing — poor thing! ”’) 

Coachman (once more on his box seat): Come now, my 
little jewels packed in this precious little rolling treasure box 
—no more delay. Let the dear little donkey have his little 
weep. All aboard and hold tight. Mount, Pinocchio. Let us not 
waste the fresh, dark, delightful night. We still have a long, 
long, long way to ride. Giddap, giddap! My strong little 
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precious gallopers! Giddap, giddap! Take all the reins! F ull 

speed! Giddap, giddap, giddap! 

(The galloping and jingling and shouting are resumed with 
increased vigor and the curtain falls as the coach drives 
off the scene) 

ScENE 4. The curtain rises and discloses Merry Go Round 
Land. In fact one can hear the pandemonium through the 


curtain before it rises. There are many gayly painted little © 


houses clustered together. The effect is somewhat similar 
to that presented by the dozens of side-show booths in a cir- 
cus. Wherever there is wall space it is decorated with in- 
scriptions such as “ Down with Skule,” “ Long Live Mar- 
bles and Tops,” “ Down with Arithmitik!” “ Tree Cheers 
for Merry Go Round.” Merry Go Round Land as pictured 
in this scene should give the impression of a toy city come 
to life and it may be as modern as one pleases. The little 
houses may be built one on top of the other and away off at 
all impossible angles, defying both gravity and geometry. 
The whole idea of course is rebellion against anything 
taught in the schools. There isn’t a sign of a schoolhouse, 
church or flag to be seen anywhere. The place is alive with 
dozens of boys engaged in a thousand pranks and games. 
Some play leapfrog, some roll hoops, others play blind- 
man’s buff, some sing, some dance, some blow horns, some 
run about and tumble in clown costumes. Nearly all of 
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them wear something fantastic such as improvised paper 
hats, wooden swords and cardboard shields and helmets. 
Some ride hobby horses and others tricycles. There is 
whistling, clapping, yelling, laughing but no weeping. In 
the middle of the street there is a boy impersonating a 
traffic cop. He has taken it on himself to regulate the traf- 
fic of toy automobiles, bicycles and fire engines, which 
scoot by at high speed. One of the vehicles runs into him 
unawares and carries him off in a most undignified man- 
ner. Pinocchio and Wick, who have been occupied with 
one thing and another from the beginning of the scene, now 
engage in conversation) 

Pinocchio: Gee, Wick, what a place, what a life! This is the 
life. 

Wick: See? You wouldn’t believe me, would you? And you 
didn’t want to come. I knew what I was talking about. 

Pinocchio: I know it. 

Wick: You would have been out of luck. School — lessons 
— and obey-your-Fairy-Mother bunk! If you don’t have to 
worry about those things it’s because you took my advice. I 
told you how it would be. Was I right or not? 

Pinocchio: You were right and I'll always believe you 
from now on. I’ll bet a million dollars that this is the best 
and happiest city in the whole world — the whole world, 


mind you! 
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Wick: Easy! I wouldn’t bet you because I'd lose. 

Pinocchio: We’ve been here pretty long now. How long 
is it? 

Wick: I think it’s about five months. 

Pinocchio: It’s so nice. It is almost too good. Sometimes 
I wish I had something to worry about. 

Wick: 1 don’t. This life suits me and I don’t want any 
change anyhow. 

Pinocchio: Oh, me too, I was only meaning how swell it 
was. 

(An individual with a puppet show comes on the scene. Many 
of the boys drop what they are doing and crowd around the 
puppet booth. A bell rings and the curtain goes up, which 
is hailed with great shouts from the boys. The puppet 
director of the show appears, takes off his hat, bows and 
makes his little speech) 

Puppet Director: My gallant young gentlemen, I hope you 
are all happy. Are you happy? Are you happy? 

Boys (shouting): Yes! 

Puppet Director: That’s fine! I thought so. So am I. So are 
we all. And now that we are all happy — let us be happier. 
Shall we be happier? 

Boys (shouting) : Yes! 

Puppet Director: Good! Then we shall witness the trial and 
punishment of a schoolmaster who committed a crime against 
his pupil. 
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Boys: Hurray! 
Puppet Director: He will be tried by Judge Sockemhard. 
(Calling) Your honor, the courtroom is waiting. 
(Puppet judge appears holding a huge mallet and takes his 
place behind the desk) 
His honor Judge Sockemhard. 
Boys: Hurray for the judge! 
Puppet Judge (beats the desk violently) : Order! Order in 
the court! Where’s the accused? 
(The puppet schoolmaster enters) 
What is he accused of ? 
Puppet Director: Of striking a pupil. 
Puppet Judge (hits the schoolmaster on the head with the 
mallet) : Scoundrel! Where’s the plaintiff? 
(An overgrown lummox of a boy puppet appears. He is very 
tough and wears a cap like a gangster sport) 
You poor child. Did he hit you? (Boy nods) Murderer! 
(hits the schoolmaster again and the boys scream with laugh- 
ter) 
What’s your name? Never mind. It can’t be much! 
(He hits the schoolmaster again. Again the boys scream with 
laughter. Then he turns to the boy puppet) 
What’s your name, young gentleman? 
Puppet Boy: Micky. 
Puppet Judge: Micky? Is your name Micky? 
(Boy puppet nods) 
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Poor Micky! My boy’s name was Micky too. He died. He 
looked something like you. Tell me what this old villain 
did to you? 

Puppet Boy: He forced me to do lots of dry lessons, which 
made me get headaches and made my eyes sleepy. And be- 
cause I didn’t do them, because I went and played ball in- 
stead, which was lots of fun, and I’m the pitcher what can 
strike out anybody up to my size if he aint too clever, because 
if he is, then I have to pitch extra good and it plugs me out. 
So he beat me with his ruler but I hit him back and knocked 
him down, because I’m the champeen boxer around my block 
and some day I’m going to be like Dempsey. 

Puppet Judge: A clear case against him. That’s the kind 
of monsters there are through the schools to torment children. 
(To the schoolmaster) You, what have you got to say for your- 
self? 

(The schoolmaster makes a movement to speak) 
Shut up! Ten years for every other insulting word you say! 
I pronounce the accused guilty of attempted manslaughter 
and previous to that guilty of unspeakable, unmentionable, 
unpardonable, and unlimited cruelty to children. I will be 
lenient and make the punishment small compared to the 
crime. I condemn you to have a decisive, pugilistic fist fight 
with the plaintiff until one of you falls. If the plaintiff 
is defeated you will be jailed for contempt of court. If 


you are floored and you are still alive you will get five 
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years plus doctor’s bills. Clear the court! Make room for 

the contestants! 

(The judge disappears) 

Puppet Director: We will now stage a bout to the finish 
between the two contestants who have been introduced to you 
by his honor the judge. 

(The two contestants, who both have on boxing-gloves, begin 
to spar and mix it up. They lambaste each other all round 
the scene while the boys root and shout. The schoolmaster, 
of course, gets the worst of it, which delights the boys be- 
yond words. While the puppet fight is still very hot the booth 
is moved off to another part of the city with most of the boys 
following. During the puppet show Pinocchio is seen to 
rush suddenly into his little house holding his hands and 
arms over both ears as if to hide them. The curious fact is 
that his ears have suddenly grown long and hairy and have 
become nothing less than donkey’s ears. Pinocchio will 
have plenty of time to fix these false ears on his head while 
the excitement of the puppet show is roaring. They may be 
held in place by means of a thin elastic over the top of the 
head and under the chin. When the puppet show moves off 
the scene the stage is left practically empty. An occasional 
merrymaker can shoot across the scene rolling a hoop or 
driving a car or playing at tag. Pinocchio plays hide and 
seek with himself through the door, as he is in mortal fear 
of being discovered with these disgraceful appendages. 
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Finally observing that no one is near, he comes out of his 
house and examines these strange ears of his more care- 
fully in the daylight. They are so long that he can pull them 
around and look at them, which he does in great alarm. He 
feels them. He tries to pull them off, hoping they were put 
there by some mischievous companion. But pulling them 
only brings pain. At first he is furious and paces to and fro 
and stamps his feet, muttering disparaging things as he 
examines his ears more and more nervously. Then, his rage 
spent, he becomes disconsolate and begins to weep. He 
weeps and weeps and beats his head against the wall and 
wrings his hands until the noise attracts the attention of a 
dormouse who lives in the little house next to Pinocchio. 
The dormouse should be played by a little person dressed 
in a tight-fitting costume of golden brown canton flannel 
with a large bushy tail. The mask can be made of cardboard 
or buckram covered with the same flannel. She may also 
wear a little nurse’s cap and apron. In fact we may even 
take the liberty to stick a red cross on her apron. 
Dormouse (sticking her head through the window): My, 
my, my, my! What is the trouble, little neighbor? You seem 
to be in a terrible plight. Can I help you? 
Pinocchio: I’m sick —very, very sick. (Weeps bitterly) 
I’ve got a terrible disease and I’m afraid. 
Dormouse: Sick? Oh, then I can help you. (She comes out 
of the house) What hurts you? Give me your pulse. 
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(She feels Pinocchio’s pulse, puts her ear to his stomach, 
examines his feet, taps his chest and finally his head. It is 
then that she really discovers the ears and becomes very 
much concerned about them. She examines them closely, 
shaking her head and sighing) 

My dear little friend, I have some bad news for you; bad 

news. 

Pinocchio (bawls loudly) : What bad news? 

Dormouse: I’m almost afraid to tell you. 

Pinocchio (bawling): W—a—a-—a-—a! Hurry up 
and tell me. 

Dormouse: You have a very peculiar kind of fever, but 
very serious — very, very serious. A terrible fever! 

Pinocchio: W — a — a — a — a! What kind of a fever? 

Dormouse: It is what we call Donkeyitis. 

Pinocchio: What does that mean? I don’t know what that 
means. 

Dormouse: Well, Pinocchio, I will have to explain it to 
you. Sooner or later you will have to know. (She examines 
the ears again) I’m afraid it will be sooner — much sooner. 
Yes, in about an hour or even less this fever will change 
you from—whatever you are, no matter what you are, 
boy, puppet or anything else—into something entirely 
different. 

Pinocchio: What? 


Dormouse (examining the ears once more): In your case 
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you will be changed into a nice, healthy, prancing, stubborn 
donkey. 

Pinocchio: Wa — a — a—a-—a! A what? 

Dormouse: Donkey. You’ve seen them. The little donkeys 
that drive little wagons to the market. You know the little 
carts piled up with cabbages, lettuce and tomatoes. But I 
think you'll be more handsome. 

Pinocchio: W — a — a — a — a! Poor Pinocchio! Poor 
me! 

(He stamps about and pulls at his long ears, which only re- 
sults in making him scream the louder) 

Dormouse: Pinocchio! Pinocchio! Aren’t you. ashamed? Be 
a little hero. Haven’t you had a good time here? Has anybody 
bothered you or made you do disagreeable things? You 
chose your own way, didn’t you? You’ve played your fill: 
you've eaten your fill of the choicest things and you’ve over- 
slept. Here’s the result. You’ve got to pay something for it. 
There’s no help for it. Take it philosophically. Destiny is des- 
tiny. You might be changed into something worse — not 
much, but something. 

Pinocchio: Am I really going to be a donkey? 

Dormouse: Absolutely; but not for a whole hour or so 
anyway. 

Pinocchio: But it’s not my fault. It’s Wick’s fault. 

Dormouse: Who’s Wick? 

Pinocchio: My best friend. But he’s not my best friend. I 
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only thought so. He’s not even my worst friend. I wanted to 

go home and go to school, and he said: “ Don’t do that. Come 

with me to a place where nobody learns lessons. Everybody 

plays all the time.” Wa — a — a — a — a! 

Dormouse: And why did you take his advice? 

Pinocchio: Because my head is all wood, and I guess I must 
be solid. Oh, my dear Blue Fairy Mother, I’m going to be a 
donkey. Poor me! Poor Pinocchio! And now I’ll never be a 
real boy. Just a donkey. Poor me! Poor Pinocchio! I don’t 
want to be a donkey. 

(He pulls at his ears again and screams and stamps and car- 
ries on like the bad spoiled INSIGNIFICANT that he is. 
The dormouse quietly watches and shakes her head. In the 
middle of Pinocchio’s frantic despair the gay sound of 
drum and cymbals is heard. A moment later the fat cook 
makes his appearance beating cymbals. He is all dressed 
up in fancy colored tissue and crepe paper so that he looks 
like the fantastic herald of a large birthday cake. At the 
sound of the cymbals all the boys rush back on the scene 
and begin to crowd around the cook) 

Dormouse: Let us go inside, Pinocchio, where we can hear 
ourselves. (They enter Pinocchio’s house) 

Cook (making a noise similar to a hen calling her little 
chicks) : Coot — coot — coot — coot — coot — coot! Little 
ones, starving ones, tiny ones, shiny ones, hungry ones, starv- 
ing ones, one and all — coot, coot, coot, coot, coot! Come 
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along, come along, come along, run along, scoot along, and 
bring your little mouths, big mouths, hungry mouths, open 
mouths, along. Come catch the delicious, exquitious morsels 
off my dishes. Come catch the dumplings, tarts, pies, pastries, 
candied fruits, gingerbread, raisin bread, sweetbreads, cream 
cheese, head cheese, pungent cheese, pickles, frankfurters 
with sweet and hot mustard, ginger ale, soda pop, ice cream 
sodas, any flavor, sundaes, and when you finish stay and start 
all over again. Coot, coot, coot, coot, coot, coot, coot, coot, 
coot, coot! 

(As he recites his tempting menu of the day he punctuates the 
items with his cymbals and performs what may roughly be 
called a dance. The boys rush in from every direction and 
dance and chatter about him like so many real chicks im- 
patient to be fed. As the cook goes off scattering sweet 
culinary phrases about him, the crowd of boys follows him 
like the rats that followed the Pied Piper. The scene is 
completely deserted. Knowing this, Pinocchio emerges from 
his house again, this time wearing a very tall cylindrical 
cardboard hat which completely hides his ears from the 
public. He goes to Wick’s house and knocks on the door. 
At first there is no answer, but finally, after repeated loud 
knocking and calling, Wick’s timid voice comes through 
the door) 

Wick’s voice: Who is it? 
Pinocchio: It’s me. Pinocchio. Come out here, Wick. 
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Wick’s voice: What do you want? 

Pinocchio: I want to tell you something. Don’t you feel 
hungry? 

Wick’s voice: No. 

Pinocchio: Well, come out anyway. 

Wick’s voice: Wait a couple of minutes. 

(Pinocchio waits a little while impatiently. He walks to and 
fro in front of the door restlessly. He tries to peep through 
the key hole. He knocks again, walks some more, mutters 
to himself, but Wick still delays) 

Pinocchio: What’s the matter, Wick? Hurry up! 
Wick’s voice: Can’t you wait a minute? 

(Pinocchio waits another long minute. Unable to stand it any 
longer he kicks the door very hard. At the same moment 
Wick opens it and comes out cautiously. Pinocchio’s amaze- 
ment is very great indeed when he lays eyes on Wick for 
he too is wearing a tall cylindrical cardboard hat exactly 
the same as Pinocchio’s. Wick’s surprise is no less great 
when he sees Pinocchio’s headgear. The two boys stand 
and gape at each other unable to say a word for a few 
seconds. When they get over their first shock they are both 
seized with a desire to laugh, which they suppress) 
Pinocchio: I just wanted to ask you how you feel, Wick. 
Wick: I feel fine; as rich as a mouse in a house made of 

cheese. 

Pinocchio: Do you really mean it? 
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Wick: Sure. Don’t you believe me? 

Pinocchio: Uhuh. And what do you wear that big stove pipe 
for on top of your head? 

Wick: That? The doctor made me put it on because I fell 
and hurt my knee. What about you, Pinocchio? Why are you 
hiding in that tunnel up to your nose? 

Pinocchio: I stubbed my toe too. So the doctor gave me that 
bandage. 

Wick: That’s tough on you, Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio: Yea. Tough on you too, Wick. 

Wick: Yea. (There is a short silence during which the two 
boys scrutinize each other) 

Pinocchio: Say, Wick, were your ears ever sick? 

Wick: Naw. Never. Were yours? 

Pinocchio: Nope. But since this morning I felt a pain in 
this ear. 

Wick: Yea? That’s funny. Me too. In this ear. 

Pinocchio: You too? Which ear is it? 

Wick: Both. How about you? 

Pinocchio: Both too. Maybe we have the same disease. 

Wick: 1 wouldn’t be surprised. 

Pinocchio: Want to do me a favor, Wick? 

Wick: Sure. What? 

Pinocchio: Let me take a look at your ears. 

Wick: Why not? But first you let me see yours, Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio: I asked you first. 
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Wick: No siree. You show me your ears first. 

Pinocchio: All right. Let’s make a bargain. You turn your 
back and I’ll turn mine. We’ll count three and then turn 
around with our hats off. Are you willing? 

Wick: O. K. 

Pinocchio: Get ready. 

(They turn back to back and take off their cardboard camou- 
flages. They count — one, two, three — throw the card- 
board hats flying and face about. At the sight of each 
other’s ears they shriek with laughter, pointing to the mon- 
strous hairy visitations. They laugh and laugh and then sud- 
denly Wick is taken with violent cramps which make 
him writhe and dance about) 

Wick: Help me, Pinocchio! Help! Help! 

Pinocchio: What’s the matter, Wick? Stand up. Why don’t 
you stand up? 

Wick: Wow! I can’t stand on my feet! 

(Wick continues to dance around and yell for help. He finally 
gets down on all fours and gallops about as if he were a 
donkey. He goes around in a circle while Pinocchio re- 
mains petrified in the center. Finally Wick gallops off the 
scene still lamenting. Behind the scene he must put on a 
donkey’s costume, head and all, as quickly as possible. 
Left alone, Pinocchio remains bewildered and frightened 
for some moments. Then in a flash he too is seized with the 
same kind of fit. He leaps and dances and screams, and 
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finally falls on all fours to gallop about just as Wick has 
done. Pinocchio also gallops off the scene. This action 
should be timed so that, if possible, Pinocchio remains on 
the scene until Wick makes his return, which he does in the 
donkey costume as soon as he has put it on. Pinocchio can 
then gallop off to make his transformation likewise. When 
Pinocchio returns, the two donkeys frolic about wildly, 
and their efforts to talk only result in loud hysterical bray- 
ing. The two donkey costumes can be made in the same 
way as the costumes of the donkeys used in the coach 
scene. The braying of Pinocchio and Wick finally reaches 
the ears of the boss, who is none other than the fat, 
soft, unctuous little coachman. He appears on the scene 
dressed in the conventional ringmaster outfit: high 
hat, cutaway coat, white or striped trousers, boots and 
whip) 

Coachman: Ha, ha. I thought I recognized my little dar- 
lings; particularly my special extra pretty precious here. 
Look at him, Mr. Billy. That feathery prancer there. Did you 
ever see such talent in a beast’s legs before? Hoopee, my love, 
show your genius to this elegant gentleman here. Come, my 
precious pin-legged Pinocchio. 

(He prods and strikes Pinocchio with his whip to make him: 
prance higher and with more agility. The circus master 
looks Pinocchio over with all his expert professional man- 


ner: raising his eyebrows now and then and saying little 
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or nothing. He pokes Pinocchio in several vital places with 

the handle of his whip to satisfy himself further) 

Mr. Billy: Not bad. Solid. I think I can do something with 
him. Not bad. Possibilities. Might even be trained to be a cir- 
cus star. How much? 

Coachman: Take him, Mr. Billy. We won’t quarrel about 
price. Did we ever quarrel about price? We never quarrel 
about price. You want him, Mr. Billy? I want you to have 
him. Best bargain you ever had. His name is Pinocchio. 

Mr. Billy: Pinocchio. How about the other? 

Coachman: Not so good for your purpose, Mr. Billy. A 
little dull, heavy, lazy. In your circus you want something 
with metal. Bright, brittle, clear, sparkling metal — like 
jewels. Pinocchio, yes. This one, no. Good business is straight 
business. 

Mr. Billy (whacks Wick with his whip, making him bray 
mournfully) : I need a donkey or two just to carry some heavy 
loads. I'll take that too if it’s cheap. 

Coachman: Take him for a song, Mr. Billy. We won’t argue 
at all about this one. Come, my new-born babies. You are 
going to join Mr. Billy’s circus. 

(He ties ropes around their necks and starts to lead them out. 
Both the poor donkeys resist and bray loudly in despair 
but it does them no good) 

What? You object to going to the circus? Mr. Billy’s circus? 

The biggest, grandest, funniest and proudest spectacle in the 
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_world? The impudence of my little darlings! Come along, 

precious ones! You won’t feel that way after you've seen it. 

Come along, come along, come along. 

(The coachman leads the two donkeys out by force. Mr. Billy 
follows behind and helps along by letting the beasts have 
some elegantly placed strokes of his whip on their hind 


quarters. The curtain falls) 
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PART FOUR 


SCENE 1. Both the first and the second scenes of the fourth part 
occur on the sawdust circular floor of a one ring circus. 
Only half of the ring is visible to the audience. The other 
half is imagined on the audience side of the curtain. Across 
the back is a semicircular barrier behind which are the 
benches which later will be occupied by the spectators. The 
background is a plain drop. 

For the first scene there are two temporary stalls on the 
semicircular floor, one at either end, which are used for 
housing the performing animals. One is empty and one 
is occupied by a young zebra. The stage lights should be 
concentrated on the two stalls with very little or no light 
on the rest of the scene. The costume of the zebra can be 
made of a black and white striped material and should be 
worn by a small person. Bright circus colors must be in 
evidence. Borders of red, yellow and blue decorate the 
various properties. Sawdust on the floor will add to the 
effect. When the curtain rises the groom is polishing a brass 
harness, which may be made of oilcloth, decorated with 
brass rings. He is dressed in white cotton trousers, a red 
flannel shirt and black boots. 

Tony (to the zebra) : How’s my little peppermint stick this 
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evening? (The zebra neighs) That’s good. (The zebra 
neighs) Oh, she’s hungry, is she? (The zebra neighs) Well, 
we can fix that. Let us stop up the big hole in little Peppy’s 
tummy. 
(He gives Peppermint a handful of hay, singing as he does so) 

Oh, the circus sure can work us 

And it looks like fun and play, 

All night long we move along 

And perform the whole damn day. 

(The zebra neighs loudly) 
What are you yelling about, Peppy? You’re not in the real 
working class yet — not yet, Baby. But you will be. 
(Billy, the circus master, enters, prodding Pinocchio along 
with his whip) 

Billy: Here, Tony, here’s another mouth for your bag. 

Tony: Well, Pll be . . . What is it? 

Billy: It's a — well, it’s Pinocchio. That’s his name. An 
ordinary young mule — a little stiff here and there but you 
can take that out of him. Think he’ll ever amount to any- 
thing? 

Tony (examining the forlorn Pinocchio very carefully) : 
Why not? If his brains are as good as his name he ought 
to be a circus sensation. “ Pinocchio! ” Imagine that on a 
poster. 

Billy: Just what I thought. Glad you feel the same way. 
If it strikes us both, it’s worth the effort. 
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(He slaps Pinocchio on the haunch with the butt end of his 
whip) 

I think we can make him learn. We may have to break two 

or three dozen whips — but what of that? 

Tony: He looks good to me. We going to be friends, Pinoc- 
chio? 

(He slaps Pinocchio on the neck, the back, etc. Pinocchio is 
frightened and brays) 

Now, now, Baby, don’t be afraid of me. I’m the bozo that 

feeds you. 

Billy: That’s right, Pinocchio. That’s Mr. Feed-Bag. So 
get to know him and love him. Feed him and put him 
to bed, Tony. We'll start him on his routine in the 
morning. 

(He exits, leaving Pinocchio in Tony’s hands. Tony takes a 
brush and begins to groom and comb his coat until it 
shines) 

Tony: My, my, my! You poor, neglected Pinocchio, I don’t 
believe you’ve ever been combed or brushed. Have you? 
Tony will show you how nice you can look! Bright as a mir- 
ror! With this thick coat of yours you ought to shine brighter 
than a mirror. Now, now, Pinocchio, whoa! This doesn’t hurt. 
No faking. Not with me, little fellow. I’ve known your father, 
your father’s father and your father’s father’s father’s 
father — and some of them were much wiser than you. 


Whoa! Git, my precious! 
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(He turns Pinocchio this way and that to admire his slick 
coat) 

A bath like this once a day and you will glisten like the gem 

of the opera. 

(Tony leads him into the empty stall and places a box of hay 
before him. Pinocchio takes up a mouthful and spits it out 
again with a mournful bray) 

What? You don’t like hay? Never mind. A matter of bring- 

ing up. 

(He puts a bag of oats before Pinocchio, who treats that the 
same way) 

What? Oats neither? Excuse me, Excellency. I’ve insulted 

Prince Pinocchio. You were born under a comical star. If you 

haven’t eaten this up in two weeks, I'll see that the cook of his 

majesty Brass Buttons serves you with some very choice ca- 
pons and pigeons out of the royal barnyard. Good night, 

Pinocchio. Good night, Peppy. Talk to your new neighbor. 

He’ll need some of your philosophy. 

(He exits. All is quiet for a little while, then Pinocchio 
begins to moan softly. The young zebra, who has ob- 
served everything, now begins to laugh. She goes over 
to Pinocchio’s stall and eats some of the oats that Pinocchio 
spurns ) 

Zebra: Oats! Um, um! What’s wrong with these oats? You 
don’t know how lucky you are. I never get this much oats. 
Pinocchio: Wa — a — a—a! I’m hungry! 
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Zebra: Better eat some then, because if you don’t intend 
to, I do! Um! Try it. 

(Pinocchio eats some of the oats and, much to his surprise, 
it doesn’t taste badly. He keeps his nose in the bag so that 
the zebra is unable to get at it again) 

So you like it, hey? Don’t choke over it. 

(She begins to eat some of Pinocchio’s hay. Pinocchio finishes 
the oats, and then, still very hungry, he helps the zebra 
finish the hay) 

Say, Pinocchio, you don’t like hay, do you? Mama! I think 

you would eat pebbles. You’re a pretty good actor, you are! 

You ought to get ahead in the show business. 

(She looks him over) 

You're pretty slick and handsome at that, ears and all. Good 

stage name, Pinocchio, isn’t it? 

(Pinocchio, glum and morose, makes no answer) 

My name is “ The Peppermint Stick.” Do you like it? Un- 

usual name for a girl zebra. I’m glad to know you. We'll see 

a lot of each other. Cheer up, buddy! This isn’t such a bad 

life. Always on the go, always doing something. And when 

you do your stuff good the public claps and yells and whistles 
and you feel like a million dollars. 
(Pinocchio is still silent) 

Maybe you'll feel better tomorrow. Good night and sleep 

tight. 

(She goes back to her stall and soon both little animals are 
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asleep. The scene that follows is a mixture of dream and 

nightmare. First Geppetto appears in a tiny sailboat, which 

may be cut out of cardboard. Geppetto stands behind it, 
holding it by the mast. He wanders aimlessly, tossing as if 
he were on the ocean) 

Geppetto: Pinocchio! Pinocchio! Pinocchio! 

(Pinocchio wakes up, pricks his ears and, recognizing Gep- 
petto’s voice, begins to weep) 

Pinocchio: Dada! 

Geppetto (oblivious of Pinocchio’s presence continues to 
call) : Pinocchio! Pinocchio! Pinocchio! 

(Suddenly thunder is heard, the lights go out and the boat 
disappears, apparently .wrecked by the storm. Through the 
thunder Geppetto is heard faintly calling) 

Help! Help! Pinocchio! Help! 

Pinocchio: Dada, dada! 

(This futile response comes out donkey fashion. When the 
lights come on again there is no sign of Geppetto. The Blue 
Fairy appears carrying a tray piled with good things to 
eat. Like Geppetto she wanders all over the scene looking 
and calling for Pinocchio) 

Blue Fairy: Pinocchio, Pinocchio! Where can he be this 
time? Pinocchio! Your dinner has been waiting for you for 
five months now. Pretty soon it will all be cold. Pinocchio! 
Pinocchio! 

Pinocchio (he is choked with tears): Maa! Maa! My Blue 
Fairy! Here I am! Maa! Maa! 
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Blue Fairy: What’s that frightful noise? Oh, just a poor 
donkey. I’m looking for Pinocchio, not you. Pinocchio! 
Pinocchio! 

Pinocchio: It’s me! I’m Pinocchio! Maa! Maa! 

Blue Fairy: Where are you, Pinocchio? Pinocchio! Pinoc- 
chio! 

(She disappears. The next to torment Pinocchio are the fox 
and the cat, who appear very stealthily, like two thieves, 
carrying a long, thick rope between them) 

Fox: Sh! We mustn’t make any noise. 

Cat: Noise! 

Fox: Pinocchio has sharp ears. They’re the kind that grow 
sharper and sharper and longer and longer. 

Cat: Longer. 

_ Fox: Let us hide, wait, watch, vigil, hope! He is bound 

to show up. 

Cat: Up. 

Fox: He loves us. 

Cat: Us. 

Fox: We love him. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Cai: Ha, ha! 

Fox: We'll hug him so tight around the neck with this rope. 
This rope will never break. They won’t be able to cut this 
rope. 

Cat: Rope. 

Fox: They won’t be able to climb as high as we'll hang him. 

Cat: Hang him. (They creep around the scene calling 
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softly “ Pinocchio, Pinocchio, Pinocchio.” Pinocchio, who is 

terrified by the last two visitors, screams for help, which 

results in a string of loud ugly brayings. The fox and the cat 
disappear ) 

Zebra (waking up): You're worse than an alarm clock. 
(The braying reaches the ears of Tony, the groom, who enters 

to see what has happened. It is now morning) 

Tony: Good morning, you healthy little fellow. A real 
early worm, aren’t you? (Seeing the empty box and bag) 
And you’ve already had breakfast too — and lunch too, you 
little rascal. Faker, that’s what you are —a perfect faker. 
Come on now, little one. Let us begin to work. 

(He pulls Pinocchio to his feet and leads him around in a 
circle, making him go faster and faster) 

Come on, come on! This will limber up your pins. Come on, 

Peppy, show Pinocchio how to do it. 

(Peppermint runs around in beautiful circles for Pinocchio’s 
benefit. He tries hard to imitate her. This exercise is con- 
tinued for a few minutes. Tony cracks his whip over them 
occasionally so that they do not lag) 

Tony: All right. (They stop) Up, Peppy. Show him how to 
stand up like a gentleman. 

(Peppermint stands on her hind legs) 

Down. 

(She comes down on all fours) 
Up — down — up — down. Ready, Pinocchio, up! 
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(Pinocchio makes an effort which is not very graceful. Tony 
helps him) 

Higher. Higher. Good. Up — down — up — down. 

(The two animals are made to do this exercise about a dozen 
times. The next exercise is more difficult. It consists in 
walking upright on the hind legs) 

Ready, Peppy, show Pinocchio how to walk like a gentleman. 

(Peppy stands on her hind legs and walks in a circle. Pinoc- 
chio looks on doubtfully) 

Right. Up, Pinocchio, up! 

(Pinocchio stands) 

Step now, come on! 

(Pinocchio tries to walk on his hind legs, but decides it is 
easier to drop on all fours) 

Try again. Up, up, up, up! 

(Pinocchio unwillingly tries again, but drops very quickly) 

Come on now. You can do it. No faking, mind. 

(He cracks his whip impatiently) 

Show him again, Peppy — up! 

(Peppermint repeats the demonstration) 

Nothing to it, Pinocchio. Up! Up! 

(Pinocchio refuses even to stand) 

Up! Up! Up! Ears stopped up, Pinocchio? Let us clean 

them. Up! 


(He lashes Pinocchio’s ears with his whip. Pinocchio brays 


from the pain) 
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Up, you little faker! Up, up, up, up! 

(He lashes Pinocchio repeatedly until he finally obeys to 
save himself from the stinging whip) 

Fine! Now, stay like that and walk. Come, Peppy, lead 

him! 

(Peppermint leads the circular promenade. With every two 
or three steps Pinocchio drops on all fours, only to be 
whipped into an upright position again by Tony’s ready 
and vicious whip. When they have made the circle three 
or four times they are allowed to relax) 

Tony: All right! Very good, Pinocchio. Only not so much 
cheating. Watch this little girl here. She’s a fine model. 
Aren’t you, Peppermint Stick? 

(He pats them both affectionately) 

Now let us run around again while we rest. All right. Go! 

(He snaps his whip, which starts Peppermint. running in a 
circle again, with Pinocchio following) 

Ready now, Peppy. Skip! 

(He snaps his whip and Peppermint falls into a jumping step 
which looks like a chain of hurdle jumps. Pinocchio does 
not take the cue, but continues to run casually until he re- 
ceives a sharp whack on the hind quarters. Like magic he 
immediately can jump along the Peppermint way. When- 
ever he cheats, and he does so quite often, the whip puts 
him right) 

That’s right, Pinocchio. Keep your mind on it. Jump, jump, 
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jump! Excellent! Very promising! Elegant! Nothing less! All 

right! Get ready for the hoop! Peppy! Run! 

(They run around in a circle again at a faster pace than be- 
fore. Then Tony, with a large red hoop in his hand, takes 

_ a position at one point of the circle so that the animals can 
leap through it) 

Tony: Jump! 

(He holds out the hoop, cracks the whip, and Peppermint 
takes a neat leap which clears the hoop. When Pinocchio’s 
turn comes he stops in front of the hoop very much fright- 
ened. Then he goes around it) 

Tony: Oh no, Pinocchio, that’s the wrong hole. All right, 

Peppy, show him again. Jump! 

(Peppermint repeats the leap through the hoop, but Pinoc- 
chio still remains stubborn. He stops at the hoop again, 
brays and goes around it. This time he gets the whip) 

Once more, Peppy, darling — we have a hard egg. 

(Peppermint goes through the hoop) 

Now, Pinocchio, jump, jump! 

(Again Pinocchio stops in front of the hoop and brays loudly. 
This time he sounds ludicrously like a bawling child) 

Jump! Jump! Shame on you, Pinocchio! 

(He plants his boot on Pinocchio’s rump, but Pinocchio only 
bawls louder and then, struck with an idea, he falls in a 
heap on the floor and moans like a very sick donkey. Tony, 
much amused, shakes his head and contemplates the 
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prostrate Pinocchio, chuckling to himself. In the meantime, 

Mr. Billy, who has heard the braying, comes on the scene 

to see what it is all about) 

Mr. Billy: What’s the noise? What’s the big horn about? 
Is that Pinocchio on the floor? Is he dead already? That prom- 
ising future star already gone to join the heavenly ones? 

Tony (winking to Billy) : No, but I think he is dying, Bill. 
Shame. An awfully good specimen for a donkey. 

~ Billy: What’s the matter? Heart? 
Tony: Combination of heart, liver and spleen, I think. 
Billy: Let me see, let me see. 
(He kneels over Pinocchio, puts his ear to his ribs and taps 
him all over with his whip handle) 
Not serious. Overheated around the head. We'll fix him all 
right. (He calls) Oh, Bones! Bring me a pail of ice water. 
Put plenty of ice in it. (To Tony) If that doesn’t do, we'll try 
something else (significantly shaking his whip), something 
hot. How’s Peppermint this morning? You don’t get hot in the 
head, do you, sweetheart? 
(Peppermint rubs her nose against him. Bones, a negro porter 
dressed in overalls, brings in a bucket of ice water ) 
That’s right, Bones. See that handsome little donkey down 
there? Poor thing was overcome by heat. Just cool him off 
with that ice water. Got plenty of ice in it? 
Bones: Sure has, boss. 


Billy: All right. Let him have it, Bones. 
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(Pinocchio raises his head and sees Bones getting ready to 
pour water over him. He leaps to his feet and bolts off 
the scene braying dreadfully, to the delight of the circus 
people, who laugh and laugh) 
A jewel! 
(They are still all laughing when the curtain falls) 
ScENE 2. The first part of the scene takes place in front 
of the curtain before it rises. The booming of a bass drum 
is heard off stage. Two clowns then appear. One is carry- 
ing a large poster nailed to a pole. He also supports a large 
bass drum on his back, which the other clown beats fero- 
ciously as they walk back and forth across the stage. The 
poster reads: 
“ Billy’s Circus. 
Biggest One Ring Circus on Earth. 
Special Feature 
Beginning Today 
The Celebrated Donkey, PINOCCHIO 
Acclaimed the Star of the Ballerinos.” 
Clown (who beats the drum repeats from time to time like 
a parrot): Billy’s circus is illuminated with extra special 
daylight illumination. All the other wonders, acrobats, 
clowns, animal acts and races will perform as usual. 
(He then performs some clumsy juggling with his sticks and 
carries on as any clown might do to attract attention. Slowly 
a crowd of people collect around them. Their costumes 
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may be ordinary street clothes with an occasional bright 
shawl or shirt here and there to give a splash of color. 
When everybody has had a chance to read the poster, the 
clowns walk off the stage with the crowd following. The 
bass drum is still heard booming when the curtain rises and - 
discloses the circus ring brightly lighted. The scene is the 
same as the previous one except that the two stalls have 
been removed. As many people as possible play the part 
of spectators, eating peanuts and pop corn and drinking 
soda pop which is being peddled by one of the circus 
troupe. The lion act is in progress accompanied by appro- 
priate circus music. Billy, the ringmaster, announces the 
concluding stunt of the lions from one side of the ring) 
Billy: The next number in the ring, ladies and gentlemen, 
is a feat nothing short of mi—  ra— cu— lous! Made- 
moiselle Filomene will entertain with her trained lions. These 
lions, as you have seen, ladies and gentlemen, are ferocious 
man-eaters right out of the jungles of dark Africa. Think 
of it, ladies and gentlemen — one little woman has subdued 
three enormous and fierce lions to the point where they eat 
out of her hand: a remarkable achievement for a frail mem- 
ber of the fair sex. 
(As he announces the last words a loud roaring is heard fol- 
lowed by the entrance in the ring of one of the lions. 
Mademoiselle Filomene is dressed in a brilliant red mili- 


tary coat and trousers trimmed with dozens of bright brass 
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buttons. She carries a whip and wears black patent leather 
boots. Her hair is a brilliant red, which makes her look 
able enough to tame not only three lions but the entire 
jungle. The lions, of course, are people in lion costumes, 
which can be made of golden brown canton flannel. First 
Mademoiselle Filomene makes the lions march in a circle 
around her as she stands on a circus stool snapping her 
whip and holding a large ball in her hand. She throws the 
ball into the ring. The lions at first throw it to one another 
and catch it very dexterously. Then Mademoiselle gives one 
of them a bat and they take their places like pitcher, 
catcher and batter. They bat the ball two or three times 
and then resume the throwing and catching. They play 
faster and faster until at a given sign the ball is thrown 
to Mademoiselle. She flings it off the scene and the lions 
run after it. She bows. The spectators applaud and cheer. 

Billy again takes the center of the stage) 

Billy: And now, ladies and gentlemen, I have the unusual, 
unique pleasure of presenting to you the super-feature of the 
programme. You have seen the Ungravitated Brothers, who 
defy all the laws of gravity. You have seen the ferocious 
lions of Mademoiselle Filomene and the scores of other artists 
of my troupe, each of whom is unique in his effort. No circus 
can ever boast of more than one super-feature at a time. 
Furthermore no circus is so fortunate as to be able to boast 


of one super-feature all the time. Estimable ladies and 
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gentlemen, you have the good fortune to witness one of these 
rare and precious occurrences. Pinocchio, otherwise known 
as the Donkey Star of Ballerinos, will engage your attention. 
(About this time the Blue Fairy appears among the spectators 
and takes a seat in the most conspicuous place. The ring- 
master cracks his whip, repeating once more: “ Pinocchio,” 
at which Pinocchio is led into the ring by a little groom 
wearing his best Sunday uniform. Pinocchio himself is all 
decorated and trimmed with silk tasselled trappings and 
brass bells. His tail is beautifully barbered, his white 
enamelled hoofs are edged with gold and his ears are cov- 
ered with red silk upholstery, gold tasselled at the point. 

His entrance is greeted with loud applause) 

Billy: Ladies and gentlemen, the renowned Pinocchio. Ob- 
serve him, to all appearances a mild handsome donkey. In 
actuality as wild a specimen as the leopard. Trapped and — 
extricated from the precipices of Borneo — my efforts to 
domesticate him have been futile. Mark well his wild restless 
eyes, only a small inkling to his incredible temper. Notice, 
however, this peculiar bump on his forehead. That, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the source and fountain of his genius. It is 
the unmistakable bump which is the distinguished birthmark 
of all great dancers — beast as well as man. Through the 
aid of an expert phrenologist I was able to give this jewel 
to my honored and large public. Pinocchio has had the honor 
to perform before all the important crowned heads of Europe 
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and before two ex-presidents of the United States. And now, 

ladies and gentlemen, I leave you to judge this animal for 

yourselves. 
(He turns to Pinocchio snapping his whip) 

Bow, Pinocchio! Greet these ladies, gentlemen and your 

faithful little friends. Bow! 

(Pinocchio goes down on his front knees and inclines and 
raises his head several times. The spectators applaud. At 
the snap of the whip Pinocchio rises) 

Show us how gentlemen promenade in the park, Pinocchio. 

(He snaps his whip and Pinocchio walks with an elegant high 
step around the ring, holding his head very high) 

Show us how the stars at the royal theater walk, Pinocchio. 

(Pinocchio stands on his hind legs, takes a large cane which 
the ringmaster hands him in his front paws, and walks 
around the ring swinging the cane. Next the ringmaster 
cracks his whip and Pinocchio starts to pace around the 
ring. With every other crack of the whip he accelerates his 
pace until he is galloping around the ring, at a great speed. 
Suddenly the ringmaster shoots off a pistol and Pinocchio 
falls to the ground as if shot dead. The spectators applaud 
enthusiastically and yell: “Bravo.” A_ familiar sound 
reaches Pinocchio’s long ears in those bravos. He raises his 
head and looks in the direction of the Blue Fairy. He stares 
and stares; then, slowly rising, he approaches her. The face 
of the Blue Fairy makes Pinocchio forget that he is the 
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star of the circus and he breaks out into loud doleful bray- 

ings. He tries to say the Blue Fairy’s name but he only suc- 

ceeds in braying out: “ Ma — a— a— a— a! M —a— 

a— a!” The spectators go into fits of laughter at the bit of 

unexpected farce on Pinocchio’s part. The ringmaster 
finally goes after Pinocchio and drags him back to the cen- 
ter of the ring. The Blue Fairy quickly disappears and is 
seen no more) 

Billy: Before we go on to the dance exhibition Pinocchio 
will accommodate us with some of his accomplished high 
jumps through the hoop. 

(Two circus hands stand on stools and hold a large gold and 

red hoop between them above their heads) 

Ladies and gentlemen, an unheard of feat for a donkey! 

Ready, Pinocchio, up! 

(Pinocchio, whose mind is no longer on his performance, runs 
under the hoop and dashes to the spot where the Blue Fairy 
sat. Not finding her he emits some mournful brays. The 
spectators enjoy Pinocchio’s behavior immensely. The 
ringmaster brings him back and makes him try again. 
Again he runs under the hoop. Much disgusted, the ring- 
master orders the two circus hands to come down off the 
stools and try holding the hoop lower at first) 

Billy: Come on now, Pinocchio. That’s not too high for 
you. Come on! Begin with that! Up! Up! 


(He cracks his whip impatiently over Pinocchio. Pinocchio 
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finally makes a leap through the hoop but his hind feet 
catch and he falls in a heap on the floor. The spectators 
laugh heartily and applaud. The ringmaster, furious, 
cracks his whip for Pinocchio to get up, but as the donkey 
doesn’t move he lets him have a wicked blow on the back. 
Pinocchio moans, tries to get up, but collapses again. There 
is a short silence as though all had sensed an accident. The 
ringmaster kneels over Pinocchio and discovers that he 
has broken one of his forelegs. He rises) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry to announce that the per- 

formance must be concluded abruptly. The poor animal’s 

foreleg is broken and he is unable to stand. I regret, ladies 
and gentlemen, to have to say good night. 

(The spectators make many sympathetic remarks and end 
by applauding and cheering and yelling: “ Bravo, Pinoc- 
chio! ” The ringmaster bows graciously many times. Slowly 
the people go, leaving Pinocchio in the hands of his mas- 
ters) 

Billy: Call the doctor. 

(One of the circus hands goes out. Billy examines Pinocchio’s 
leg) 

Some funny devil got into you tonight, Pinocchio. You haven’t 

carried on like that since I first bought you. Just had to spoil 

the whole show — and maybe for good, too. You’re a bad 
egg but I guess we'll forgive you. 
(The circus doctor enters) 
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Doctor: What’s up, chief? Is it bad? 

Billy: Don’t know, doc. I think his leg is broken. Take a _ 
look. 

(The doctor examines Pinocchio’s leg carefully. He doesn’t 
say anything for some time, but shakes his head now and 
then) 

Doctor: I guess he’s done it. Feels to me like a break 
that won’t heal for months and maybe years. One thing is 
certain: his career is over. He’ll never be able to do his stuff 
again. 

Billy: What? Never? 

Doctor: That’s my candid opinion. In fact you would be 
fooling yourself to hold out any hope that he’ll ever be any- 
thing but a lame donkey. 

Billy: Wow! 

(He paces the ring silently for a few moments. All wait for 
his decision very silently. He suddenly flings his whip 
on the floor and speaks with ill disguised grief) 

Shoot him and give his carcass to the lions. 

Circus Hand: Don’t shoot him, Mr. Billy. The band needs 
a fine new bass drum. That hide of his ought to make a fine 
drum head. Drown him first, then we can take his skin and 
give the rest to the lions. 

Billy: Fine! Hey there, Bones! 

Bones: Yessuh! 


Billy: Take this lame donkey to the river, tie a rope around 
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his neck and throw him in. When he’s drowned pull him 

out and leave him on the rocks. We’re going to make a new 

drum. 

Bones: Yessuh, boss! Come along, Pinocchio. You're all 
goin’ to sail down de ribber. 

(The fancy paraphernalia is all stripped off Pinocchio, a 
rope is tied around his neck and he ised limping off the 
scene. Bones sings something about “de ribber.” Billy 
and the others are a sad little group. Pinocchio has been 
quite a favorite and much loved. He has left four broken 
hearts in the circus ring. They haven’t even dared to say 
goodbye to him) 

Doctor: Think you'll train another donkey, chief? 

Billy: Where will you find one? Donkeys don’t come like 
that. Sometimes Pinocchio didn’t act like a donkey at all. 
Funny beast — too human. 

_ Doctor: If there was one, there must be others. 

Billy: Maybe. I have my doubts. 

(A long silence follows. Everyone is occupied with his own 
sad thoughts. Suddenly the silence is broken by the voice 
of a distressed negro calling, “ Boss! Boss!” Then Bones 
rushes in, shaking all over) 

Bones: He’s a hant, boss! Dat donkey ain’t no donkey, boss! 
He was habitated by de dibble. 

Billy: What’s the matter, what’s the matter, Bones? 

Bones: Dat donkey am a dibble. He ain’t no donkey. 
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Billy: Where did you leave him? What did you do with 
him? What happened? 

Bones: 1 pushed a donkey in de ribber, boss, but when 
I went to pull him out agin the rope was very light and when 
I looked it was catching de dibble by the neck. 

Billy: Come now, Bones, you’re dreaming. 

Bones: No suh, boss! That was sho de dibble came out ob — 
de ribber! 

Billy: What kind of a devil was he? What did it look like? 

Bones: He was very skinny and rattled like he was made 
of wood and he had a long nose dat stuck out like a horn. 
I’se scared, boss. 

Billy: What did you do with it? 

Bones: I just dropped him back in de ribber, rope and all, 
and skoot. 

Billy: He won’t bother you, Bones. He must be drowned 
by now. Here — go get a drink and you'll be all right again. 

Bones: Thanks, boss. I gwine git a sleeping-potion. 

(He exits) 

Billy: Well, what do you think, boys? I knew he was some 
kind of a demon. There is no death for Pinocchio! 
(They all laugh heartily. Billy fills glasses, passes them 

around ) 
Let’s drink to the memory of Pinocchio, the ex-star of the 
circus. 


All: Pinocchio! 
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(The curtain falls as the toast is drunk) 

SCENE 3. This, scene represents the interior of the 
whale’s stomach. A background of black or purple cloth 
with ropes hanging down from the top at various angles 
may be used effectively. No light should be on the scene. 
Occasionally it may be lit up for two or three seconds at a 
time by a strong light turned on and off in one of the wings 
so that it looks like sunlight coming through the open 
mouth of the whale, to be obscured again when the mouth 
closes. Strange grinding and whistling noises should be 
heard continuously, something similar to those one would 
hear in a gigantic factory. At times the noises are loud, at 
others subdued. When the curtain rises a great gust of wind 
sweeps the scene and a moment later Pinocchio tumbles in. 
Flashes of light show Pinocchio crying all in a hecp on 
the floor. 

Pinocchio: Help! Help me! Help! Help! Isn’t there any- 
body who can help me? Poor Pinocchio! Poor me! Help! 
(Through the darkness is heard a voice that sounds like a 

guitar very much out of tune) 

Voice of Tunny: You poor unfortunate! What help do you 
expect to find here? 

Pinocchio: Who is it? Who is talking? 

Voice of Tunny: It is I. Just a poor Tunny. I was swal- 


lowed by the whale along with you. What kind of a fish are 


you? 
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Pinocchio: I’m no kind of fish. I’m a puppet: a wooden 
puppet. 

Voice of Tunny: Why did you let this sea monster swallow 
you then, if you’re not a fish? 

Pinocchio: 1 didn’t let him swallow me; he just swallowed 
me by himself. And now what are we going to do in this 
darkness? 

Voice of Tunny: What are we going to do? I don’t know. 
Get used to it until the whale gets ready to digest us. 

Pinocchio: That’s just what I don’t want to do. I don’t 
want to be digested. 

Voice of Tunny: I don’t either as far as that goes — but 
I’m a philosopher. As long as I was born a fish I would rather 
die under the water than over the fire. 

Pinocchio: Nonsense! 

Voice of Tunny: That’s just my viewpoint. A viewpoint, 
among the politicians of my species, is respected. 

Pinocchio: Well, I don’t care. I want to get out of here. 
I want to escape. 

Voice of Tunny: Escape if you can and good luck to you. 

Pinocchio: Is this whale very big? 

Voice of Tunny: His body, not including the tail, is a mile 
long. Judge for yourself. (Pinocchio whistles. Then he per- 
ceives a faint light in the distance) 

Pinocchio: What’s that tiny light that looks like a blinking 
star way down there? 
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Voice of Tunny: I don’t know. Very likely another one of 
us waiting to be digested. 

Pinocchio: I'm going to visit him. Is there any old fish 
around anywhere who could show me how to escape from 
here? 

Voice of Tunny: Who knows? Good luck to you, puppet. 

Pinocchio: Goodbye, Tunny Fish. 

Voice of Tunny: Goodbye and good luck again, puppet. 

Pinocchio: Where shall we meet again? 

Voice of Tunny: Who knows? Better not think about it. 
(The grinding and other noises become louder as Pinocchio 

begins to walk in the direction of the light. But instead 

of Pinocchio going to meet the light, the light comes to 
meet him. The light is a candle which is being carried by 
an old man with long white hair and beard, who happens 
to be Geppetto. He enters and sits at a table which has been 
on the dark scene all the time. For a candlestick Geppetto 
has used a botile. Believing himself to be alone, he begins 
to eat some litile fishes off a plate. When Pinocchio sees 
the old man he is so astonished he does not know whether 
to weep or jump with joy. He rubs his eyes and stares for 

a moment; then he bursts out) 

Pinocchio: Dada! My dear, dear dada! It’s you! I’ve found 
you at last. Oh my dada! I’ll never, never leave you again. 

Geppetto: Gracious! Goodness! Are my eyes playing tricks 
on me? Is it true? Are you really my little Pinocchio? 
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Pinocchio: Of course it’s me, dada! Pinocchio! And didn’t 
you already forgive me for everything? 

(They embrace, laugh and weep and make a great ado over 
each other. Pinocchio then sits on the table facing Gep- 
petto) 

Geppetto: My little Pinocchio; all safe and sound — not 
even his hat lost! 

Pinocchio: You have long whiskers now, dada! But I 
would know you even if they were longer, and even if you 
painted your face black. 

Geppetto: My little Pinocchio. Let me see. (He looks him 
over, pulling his nose) You really are my Pinocchio, aren’t 
you? 

Pinocchio: Of course. Certainly. Positively. 

Geppetto: How did you fall in this place? 

Pinocchio: Oh my dear dada, if you only knew all the 
awful things — since you sold your only coat to buy me a 
book and I went to the marionette show where I was nearly 
burned up, but just by luck I wasn’t and got five gold pieces 
which I was bringing to you, except the fox and the cat told 
me if I buried them, the next morning they would multiply 
to two thousand. But they were lying because they were rob- 
bers and hanged me on a tree and then they ran away — and 
then the Blue Fairy called the doctors and they said, “ If 
Pinocchio isn’t dead, he must be alive.” Then I told lies and 


my nose grew longer and longer and wouldn’t fit through the 
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door. The judge put me in jail when the parrot started to 
laugh and then I was crying and crying because I thought the 
Blue Fairy was dead, so the big dove flew down and said, “ I 
saw your dada building a big boat because he’s looking for 
you,” and I said, “‘ I wish I had wings too,” and he said, “ Do 
you want to go to your dada? ” and I said, “ Do I? But who 
will bring me? ” and he said, “ I will,” and I said, ““ How? ze 
and he said, “‘ Get on my back,” and when we reached there 
somebody said, “ There’s a poor man in that boat and it’s 
sinking,” — and I knew it was you because my heart was 
saying, “That’s your dada,” and I made motions to you 
and — 

Geppetto: | recognized you too, Pinocchio. I tried to come 
back but the waves were terrible and before very long the 
boat sank and I found myself in the stomach of this hungry 
whale. I can see him even now, how he stuck out his tongue and 
neatly sucked me into his mouth and down his gullet as if I 
were a sausage. 

Pinocchio: How long have you been locked up in here? 

Geppetto: Since that very day. It must be two years now. 
It seems more like two centuries. 

Pinocchio: And how did you keep alive? Where did you 
get the candle? And the matches? And everything? 

Geppetto: That was the strange luck of it. It just happened 
that the very same tempest that wrecked my little boat also 


wrecked a merchant ship not far away. The sailors were 
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saved, but as the ship sank, this whale of ours, thanks to his 
excellent appetite, swallowed her just as she was. 

Pinocchio: All at once, in one bite? 

Geppetto: In one bite. The ship was loaded with all kinds 
of canned food, biscuits, wine in bottles and barrels, raisins, 
cheese, chocolate, coffee, condensed milk, sugar, candles and 
safety matches. This grand gift of Providence has kept 
me alive for two years. But my provisions have just run 
out today. This is the last candle, which I lit with the last 
match. 

Pinocchio: And after that? 

Geppetto: After that, Pinocchio, we shall be left in the 
dark. 

Pinocchio: Gee! In that case, there’s no time to lose, dada. 
We must escape right away. 

Geppetto: Escape? How and where? 

Pinocchio: By climbing out of his mouth and swimming 
away. 

Geppetto: That’s a good idea, no doubt, if I could only 
swim, but I can’t. 

Pinocchio: That’s nothing. I’m a good swimmer because 
I can’t sink. You can get on my back and then I’ll swim 
to the shore. | 

Geppetto: It’s not so easy, child! You forget that eouue so 
little and I so big. 


Pinocchio: You'll see! P'll show you! Anyway if we must 
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die, won’t it be better to die in each other’s arms? Come on, 
- dada, you follow me and don’t be afraid. 
(He takes the candle and leads the way) 

Look, dada, look! That must be his mouth. 

Geppetto: It’s nice and open because the poor monster has 
asthma. Feel the wind from his lungs. Careful it doesn’t blow 
out the candle. 

Pinocchio: Wait here a minute, dada. Let me see if it’s all 
right. 

(He leaves Geppetto in the darkness and goes off the scene 
for a moment to investigate. He returns well satisfied) 
There’s a full moon out, too. It’s just right to escape. The 
whale is sound asleep, so let’s hurry up. The water is very 
calm too. Give me your hand, dada. In five minutes we'll be 
swimming away safely. Come on. His throat is just like a 

step ladder. 

(Hand in hand they slowly go off the scene walking on tip- 
toes. A few moments of silence follow except for the audible 
breathing of the asthmatic monster and the faint grind- 
ing of his complicated machinery. All of a sudden a terrif- 
ic noise is heard which sounds like a sneeze coming through 
a gigantic amplifier. It may be produced by violently wav- 
ing a long sheet of thin metal and ending up with the clash- 
ing of cymbals. At the same time Pinocchio and Geppetto 
are hurled back on the scene without the candle. There is 


total darkness. They are both very much frightened ) 
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Pinocchio: Dada! 

Geppetto: Pinocchio! 

Pinocchio: Where are you? 

Geppetto: I’m here. Where are you? 

Pinocchio: Here. The candle went out. What happened? 

Geppetto: I should think anything would have gone out. 
I think the whale sneezed. We must have tickled him some- 
how. 

Pinocchio: Yea. Haven’t you got even one more match? 

Geppetto: Not one. I’m afraid we're lost now, son. 

Pinocchio: Not yet. We don’t need a candle anyway. Look, 
look! The mouth is opening again. There’s the moon! Come 
on, dada! 

Geppetto: Where are you going, Pinocchio? 

Pinocchio: We must try again. Let us walk more to one 
side. 

Geppetto: You’re a brave little hero, Pinocchio. But I’m 
afraid I had better stay behind. 

Pinocchio: Come on. It’s easy. 

Geppetto: You'll sink with my weight, Pinocchio. 

Pinocchio: No I won’t. ll prove it. 

Geppetto: Pinocchio, we'll both drown. 

Pinocchio: It’s better than being digested, isn’t it? 

Geppetto: You go and let me stay. 

Pinocchio: No, no, no, no! I’m a swell swimmer and I'll 


show you that I can carry you on my back. 
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Geppetto: I didn’t see any land in sight. All I saw was sky, 


sky, sky — water, water, water. 


Pinocchio: But I saw land too — lots of it. I didn’t tell you 
that I’m like a cat. My eyes see better in the night time than 
in the day. 

Geppetto: We shall both die. I’m sure we shall both die, 
Pinocchio. : 

Voice of Tunny: Who will die? Why do you want to die? 
Don’t you like to live? 

Geppetto: We both like to live very much but I’m afraid 
that we are both going to drown — Pinocchio and I. 

Voice of Tunny: Hello, Pinocchio. You’re the wooden 
puppet, aren’t you? 

Pinocchio: Uhuh. And are you the tunny fish that I thought 
was a guitar? 

Voice of Tunny: That’s right — in the cellar of the whale. 

Pinocchio (looking up) : How did you get out? 

Voice of Tunny: 1 followed your example. Why did you 
go back? I watched you come up and followed you. I’m a 
free tunny again and going to visit my family, who must be 
wondering where I am —all my little tunnies. 

Pinocchio: Would you do me and my father a favor first, 
good Tunny? 

Voice of Tunny: If it’s easy. What is it? 

Pinocchio: I can swim but my dada can’t and if I carry him 


on my back, then maybe we'll both get drowned and we want 
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to reach land before we drown because I want to see the 
Blue Fairy, who is my mother. So if you'll let us get on your 
back, we’ll be glad. Won’t we? 
Geppetto: And very grateful. 
Voice of Tunny: Is that all? That’s easy. Come out and 
get on — both of you. 
Pinocchio: Come on, dada. We’re coming. 
(Both Geppetto and Pinocchio go off the scene quickly and 
the rest of the scene is heard through the open mouth) 
Are we heavy? 
Voice of Tunny: Heavy? Are you on already? 
Pinocchio: Yes. We’re both on and ready. 
Voice of Tunny: You must be made of shadows. Haven’t 
you got any baggage? 
Pinocchio: No. Just us. 
Voice of Tunny: All right. Get ready and hold tight. You’ll 
find any number of loose fins around. Let’s go! 
Pinocchio: Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 
(The voices die off in the distance. The lights go out and 
a plain blue drop is lowered in front. of that used in 
the first part of the scene. Some cardboard cut-outs 
painted to look like rocks can be placed around. When the 
change is made the lights come on again. Pinocchio 
Jumps on the scene from behind the rocks, followed by 
Geppetto) 


Hurray! Hurray! And here we are! Hurray,-hurray, hurray! 
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rocks): Gracious! For your weight you can make a gigantic 
lot of noise. 

Pinocchio: Come on, dada! This is the land. Land! And 
you won’t sink on it. My dear Tunny Fish, you have saved my 
dada’s life and I don’t know how to thank you because I 
_ would never be able to thank you enough. 

Voice of Tunny: Oh that’s nothing, Pinocchio. It was very 
easy. 

Pinocchio: Let me at least give you a kiss as a sign of my 
gratitude, and so I'll never forget you. 

(Pinocchio kneels down and kisses the invisible tunny fish) 

Voice of Tunny: Well, goodbye and good luck. If ever 
you're visiting in the ocean again, come and see me. 

' Pinocchio: Goodbye, kind Tunny; regards to all the little 
tunnies. 

Geppetto: Goodbye. 

(They both wave the tunny goodbye for a long time until 
he is quite out of sight) 

Pinocchio: Hurray, hurray, hurray! Here we are, dada! 
Now let us go. 

Geppetto: Now that we are here, where can we go? 

(He looks about helplessly) 

Pinocchio: We’ll go somewhere and then we'll get some- 

thing to eat and then we'll find a place to sleep. See that little 


white house with a red roof? 
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(Geppetto looks where Pinocchio is pointing but gives no 
indication that he sees the house) 

Maybe it’s too far for you to see it. Let us go that way. Maybe 

it’s a village. 

(As they start to go, the fox and the cat appear. They are no 
longer the snappy, clever, well fed thieves they were for- 
merly. The fox walks on crutches and he is minus his large 
bushy tail. The cat, who is now really blind, hangs on to 
one of the crutches for guidance. Together they present 
a very sad, unkempt spectacle. They approach Pinocchio, 
calling him by name in a most fawning manner) 

Fox: Pinocchio! 
Cat: Pinocchio! 

(When Pinocchio sees them he is stunned. Then he shakes 

his fist at them indignantly) 

Fox: Pinocchio! How are you, Pinocchio? 

Cat: ’Chio! 

Pinocchio (turning his back on them): Let us go along, 
dada. 

Fox: Pinocchio, don’t you know your poor old friends any 
more, now that we are crippled and helpless? 

Cat: Helpless. 

Pinocchio: Goodbye, robbers. You’ll never fool me again. 

Fox: But look at us, Pinocchio. We are really poor and 
crippled now. 

Cat: Crippled. 
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Pinocchio: Good enough for you. You won’t be able to do 
_ any harm now. Learn the proverb which says: “ Stolen gold 
_ pieces never grow good luck.” 

Fox: Take pity on us, Pinocchio — pity. 

Cat: Pity. 

Pinocchio: Goodbye, bandits. Remember this proverb too, 
“ The devil’s flour only makes hard crust.” 

Fox: Have compassion! 

Cat: ’Assion. 

Fox: Don’t abandon us. 

Cat: Don us! 

Fox: Look! I had to sell my beautiful tail to buy crutches. 

Cat: Tail! 

Pinocchio: Hurray! Goodbye, pirates. Remember another 
proverb too: “Who robs his neighbor’s coat; dies without 
his shirt.” 

Fox: Have mercy, Pinocchio. We’re hungry. 

Cat: Hungry! 

Fox: Give us something! 

Cat: Gimme! 

Fox: We’re poor and blind, and crippled and starved and 
lonely. 

Car: ‘Ly. 

(They fawn and beg and annoy Pinocchio in every possible 
way. Exasperated he borrows Geppetto’s stick and pre- 
pares to hold them at a distance with that. They continue 
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to cringe, and mew, and cajole when suddenly the report 

of a gun is heard. As quickly as a wink, the fox and the cat 

turn tail and scurry off as if the demon were after them. 

Pinocchio laughs convulsively at the comic sight) 

Geppetto: Who were those two evil-looking creatures, 
Pinocchio? They seemed to know you. 

Pinocchio: Know me! I'll never forget them. They are the 
two worst robbers and assassins in the whole world. They 
stole my gold pieces and hanged me. 

Geppetto: Are they the fox and the cat you told me of? 
The scoundrels! 

Pinocchio: But they can’t hurt me any more and soon 
they’ll be dead and good for them. 

(Barbone, the Blue Fairy’s valet dog, runs on the scene all 
dressed in his uniform described in a previous episode. 
He is also carrying a shotgun) 

Barbone: Good morning, Pinocchio. You probably don’t 
remember me. I am the servant of the Blue Fairy. Barbone 
is my name. 

Pinocchio: Oh, I remember you now. You carried me in 
the coach when they hanged me and put cushions under me 
and the horses were all full of bells that jingled, and gave 
me a nice ride. Where is the Blue Fairy? My dear Blue 
Fairy Mother. This is my dada, so tell me where the Blue 
Fairy is — because — because where is she? 

Barbone: The truth of it is, I do not know where she is. 
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Barbone: Well, that’s a question too. I don’t know when 
she will be back, if ever. 
Pinocchio: Ever? 

Barbone: She left yesterday and she seemed to be all upset, 
because I heard her mumbling to herself: “‘ Poor Pinocchio, 
poor Pinocchio! The whale may have swallowed him by 
now. Then she changed herself into a goat with blue hair and 
ran toward the sea always saying, “ Poor Pinocchio, poor 
Pinocchio! ” 

(Pinocchio begins to weep, very much heart-broken) 

Pinocchio: My poor, dear Fairy Mother! I saw the goat 
with the blue hair standing on a big rock and calling to me. 
It was the Blue Fairy. Yes, yes. It was she! It was my Blue 
Fairy Mother, who tried hard to save me, but just as I was 
going to take hold of her front feet and climb on the rock, 
the big whale sucked me into his mouth, so I found my dada. 
(He weeps again and again) And won’t she ever come back? 

Barbone: Perhaps yes, and perhaps no. No one knows. 
In any case, you may come over and live in that white and 
red house that she left empty. 

Pinocchio: Is there anything to eat? 

Barbone: Not much! One has to scratch for food here. 
I hunt sometimes. You are healthy and if you are also willing 
you will have no trouble procuring plenty to eat. 

Pinocchio: Hurray! (ll work from morning until night, 
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every day, and buy my dada everything he needs. Let us 

hurry up and go to the house. 

Barbone: Just a minute. I think I see those two crippled 
vagabonds again. 

(He takes aim and shoots. A distant yelping and scurrying 
is heard. Pinocchio jumps about and laughs loudly) 

Did you see those evil-looking two? [ll get them yet. 

(The curtain falls as Barbone, Geppetto and Pinocchio get 
ready to go off together ) 

ScENE 4. This final scene represents the interior of the 
little red and white cottage where Pinocchio and Geppetto 
have taken up their abode. A bed, a stool and a picture of 
the Blue Fairy, drawn from Pinocchio’s memory, are the 
furnishings of the room. The moon may be seen through 
the window, throwing a faint light in the room. Pinocchio 
is in bed sound asleep. The night appears to be like an 
ordinary night which children fill with sleep. But suddenly 
this turns into an eventful night for this little red and white 
cottage. A few moments after the curtain has risen, the 
stillness is broken by the tinkling of bells in the distance, 
which grows louder and louder. Finally when the bells 
have become so loud and confused that they are almost 
deafening they stop altogether as if obeying the baton of 
a conductor. The Blue Fairy’s coach, drawn by goodness 
knows how many horses, has come to a halt outside the 


door. Presently the door opens, apparently all by itself, 
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and one by one in file any number of dogs dressed in the 
red livery of the Blue Fairy’s household, which has already 
been described. Each dog carries a lantern. They lift the 
bed and carry it to the center of the scene the better to per- 
form the ceremony which is about to follow. There must 
be at least enough dogs to make a complete circle around 
the bed. They run around the bed first one way, then the 
other, emitting gay little barks all the while which sound 
like perfectly good tunes if one happens to understand 
dog language. When they have finished their little song and 
dance they remain standing in a circle around the bed and 
hold the lanterns high above their heads, to throw light on 
Pinocchio. A drum begins to beat outside the house which 
sounds something like the tom tom-of an African cere- 
monial dance. This announces the entrance of the Blue 
Fairy. She is dressed in a beautiful blue silk cloak spat- 
tered with silver stars which trails several feet behind 
her. At the back of her head is a huge silver star standing 
high like a Spanish comb, except that this looks like a 
halo. In her hand she has a scepter, which is filled with the 
water of life. The dogs make a wide circle so that the Blue 
Fairy can easily move around inside it. As she chants 
the following incantation she goes through a delicate dance 
around the sleeping Pinocchio, sprinkling the water of life 
over him at the end of each phrase) 


Blue Fairy: 
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Pinocchio of wood, of ordinary wood, 
Have you been bad or have you been good? 
Pinocchio (in his sleep as he answers all the questions that 
follow) : Sometimes bad and sometimes good. 
Blue Fairy: 
Let us weigh the night and the day, 
Which is heavier, grass or hay? 
Chorus of dogs: 
One is one and two is two, 
Two and one make magic three, 
One, two, three will set him free 
From wood that is bad 
And wood that is good. 
Fairy: Have you thirsted, Pinocchio? 
Pinocchio: Yes. 
Blue Fairy: Have you hungered, Pinocchio? 
Pinocchio: Yes. 
Blue Fairy: Have you wept, Pinocchio? 
Pinocchio: Yes. 
Blue Fairy: Have you laughed, Pinocchio? 
Pinocchio: Yes. 
Blue Fairy: Have you disobeyed, Pinocchio? 
Pinocchio: Yes. 
Blue Fairy: Have you lied, Pinocchio? 
Pinocchio: Yes. 


Blue Fairy: Have you grieved, Pinocchio? 
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Pinocchio: Yes, yes. 

Blue Fairy: Have you repented, Pinocchio? 

Pinocchio: Yes, yes. 

Blue Fairy: How, Pinocchio, how? 

Pinocchio: Go to school — study — arithmetic — spelling 

— reading — take — care — of — dada. 

(As she chants the following words the dogs circle around 
the bed in one direction still holding the lanterns aloft and 
barking, while she circles in the other direction) 

Blue Fairy: 
Weigh the good against the bad 
And you have what should be had. 
Puppet made of nails and wood, 
Be a lad handsome and good. 
Hair of paint, be real and thick, 
Eyes of glass, be blue and quick, 
Nose, be smaller than you are, 
Mouth, be like a rising star, 
Hands, be dexterous and strong, 
Feet, keep him from walking wrong. 
Let us fashion him a heart 
That will sing like the lark, 
And concoct for him a brain 
That will work in sun and rain. 
Sleep, sleep, and when you wake 
Be this dear lad for my sake. 
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(A rooster is heard crowing, which is the herald that warns 
all magic to cease. The Blue Fairy sweeps out at the door 
followed by her long starry train and the chorus of dogs. 
A moment later the deafening jingle of the horse bells is 
heard, and before it completely dies out in the distance, the 
curtain falls for a very short space of time. No change is 
made in the scenery except that a wooden figure of Pinoc- 
chio is either placed on a chair or suspended from the 
ceiling at the foot of the bed so that, on awaking, Pinoc- 
chio will immediately see his former self. If it is found 
preferable not to lower the curtain, the wooden figure should 
then be arranged in place during the ceremony. The curtain 
should rise again almost immediately when the bells stop 
jingling. It is no longer night but bright morning. The new 
Pinocchio is still sleeping peacefully. Needless to say, 
he no longer resembles a wooden puppet in any way. He is 
just a handsome little boy. A knock is heard at the door. It is 
a neighbor for whom Pinocchio has been doing odd jobs in 
exchange for milk for Geppetto) 

Neighbor: Pinocchio! Pinocchio! (He opens a door and 
puts the glass of milk on the stool without glancing at Pinoc- 
chio) There, Pinocchio, here’s the milk for your old Daddy 
Geppetto. All the trouble in the world comes to me. What 
a calamity, what a calamity! Now my jackass is deciding to 
die on me. It’s terrible, it’s terrible! I'l] need more help now. 


Maybe you can earn two glasses of milk a day, Pinocchio. 
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Then you can drink one yourself and maybe you'll get some 
color in your cheeks, What a life, what a life! Why do don- 
keys have to get sick and die, on poor men? Get up, Pinoc- 
chio, get up, get up, get up! (Pinocchio wakes up and stares 
about him very much dazed) 

Pinocchio: What time is it? 

Neighbor: What time? Very high time. I’ve milked seven 
goats and taken them to the mountains and delivered my milk, 
even yours, and brought home a fool donkey that has made 
up its mind to die on me before it reaches the stable. What 
a life, what a life — and some people can sleep! (He goes 
off still muttering to himself. Pinocchio’s bewilderment in- 
creases. He looks at his hands for a long time, turning them 
over and over) 

Pinocchio: Real hands! (He kicks up his feet and feels 
them) Real feet. (He takes his face in his hands) Real. (He 
pinches his arm) Ouch! Real! Everything! I wonder if I’m 
dreaming. I wish I never wake up. (For the first time he dis- 
covers the limp wooden Pinocchio hanging near the foot of 
the bed) Hey, Pinocchio, aren’t you Pinocchio? (He gets out 
of the bed and approaches the wooden puppet cautiously. His 
elegant pajamas, the Blue Fairy’s gift, momentarily break 
his train of thought, but his mind finally goes back to the 
wooden Pinocchio) Hey! Pinocchio! Aren’t you Pinocchio? 
What’s the matter? (As he addresses the puppet it evinces no 
sign of life) I must be Pinocchio! Am I Pinocchio or are you 
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Pinocchio? I must be Pinocchio because I feel like Pinocchio 
used to. (He perceives a large beautifully framed hand mir- 
ror which the Blue Fairy has left there for a good reason. 
He picks it up and looks in it. The sight so fascinates him that 
his eyes remain glued to it for the longest time. He chuckles 
and feels his face, particularly his nose, which he compares 
with the wooden Pinocchio’s long nose, and is on the whole 
tremendously pleased with his reflected self. He suddenly re- 
members Geppetto and starts calling) Dada! Dada! (He 
dashes into an adjoining room still calling) Dada! where are 
you? Dada! (He comes back looking very sad, on the verge 
of tears) I knew I was dreaming, I’ll never be a real boy for 
real, just in dreams. (He begins to cry on his former self’s 
shoulder) You're just fooling me. When it’s tomorrow, you ll 
jump around again like always, and I'll always be made of 
wood. Oh, my Blue Fairy Mother, why don’t you come to 
see me when I’m not just dreaming? «(Without warning a 
loud jingling of bells is heard outside the door, which again 
ends abruptly, and the Blue Fairy in her flowing mantle 
enters) 

Fairy: Good morning, Pinocchio dear. Come greet your 
mother. How did you know I was coming? 

Pinocchio (He rushes to embrace her): My Blue Fairy 
Mother! My Blue Fairy! But I’m only dreaming. I know it. 
I’m sure of it! Because there’s Pinocchio over there and he’s 


fooling me too because he won’t move or talk. 
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Fairy: That’s not Pinocchio, dear. That was Pinocchio and 
you are Pinocchio. But what a change! 

Pinocchio: If I'm not dreaming, where’s my dada? My 
dada, Geppetto? He’s not well and he’s not in his bed. 

Fairy: Oh, don’t you know? Geppetto is very well now too. 
He got up at sunrise and went to the town to buy himself some 
good lumber. 

Pinocchio: What? 

Fairy: Oh, he is going to carve some nice furniture and 
things for you. (Geppetto enters hale and hearty, looking very 
much as he did when he started to carve Pinocchio. He is 
carrying a beautiful piece of lumber. Pinocchio runs to him 
and throws his arms around his neck) 

Pinocchio: Dada! Do you know me? Am I really me? 

Geppetto: Well, well, my little Pinocchio! Of course it’s 
you — just as you as I am I. Good morning, beautiful Blue 
_ Fairy. I see you have changed my little wooden effort into a 
handsome smart lad. (He compares the wooden Pinocchio 
with the living one, laughing gayly) There is a little differ- 
ence between these two individuals. And to think that once 
upon a time this was the terrible imp it was. 

Fairy: There were more good qualities in it than bad, 
Geppetto, otherwise the result might have been quite different. 

Pinocchio: Hurry, hurry, hurry! 

Fairy: And now my little handsome, obedient Pinocchio, 


we will celebrate this thrilling event, as I promised we would. 
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(She claps her hands, which is a signal for the dogs in red 


livery to bring in a very long narrow table all set with many 
good things to eat. There are two or three dozen places ar- 
ranged. The dogs remove the bed and place the table in the 
center of the room. Little stools are placed around it to be 
occupied by many little visitors not yet there. Pinocchio is 
thrilled beyond words. All he can do is chuckle excitedly 
as he discovers one thing after another and bursts forth with 
ejaculations. Finally three black dogs dressed in evening 
clothes like negro jazz musicians come in, bow and sit at one 
end of the room. One has a drum, one an accordion and the 
other cymbals.) 

Fairy: All your little friends have been invited, Pinocchio. 
They are waiting outside. Will you ask them in? 

Pinocchio: Outside? Where? (He runs outside and a mo- 
ment later a score of little voices are heard cheering. Pinoc- 
chio leads the crowd of children inside. Among them are 
as many of the people as possible who have appeared in 
Pinocchio’s various adventures. For instance, among them 
are the Cricket, Pierrot, Columbina, and other marionette 
characters besides many little boys and girls. As they are 
arranged at the table there is a continuous ripple of chatter 
and laughter and cheering. Many favors are distributed, such 
as fancy paper hats, horns, whistles, rattles, harmonicas, 
which are immediately put to use) 


One of the guests: Let us put the wood Pinocchio on the 
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table! Yes, yes. (They improvise a throne, which is placed in 
the center of the table. The wooden Pinocchio is then seated 
on it and crowned with tinsel and paper garlands. The three 
black musicians play music appropriate for the coronation) 

All shout: Hurray for Pinocchio! Hurray for Pinocchio! 
(The servant dogs are kept busy dishing out ice cream and 

other delicacies. They must also serve cocoa, because that’s 

one of Pinocchio’s favorite drinks. Suddenly the band, 

at the whispered suggestion of the Blue Fairy, strikes up 

a lively tune and the guests begin to dance. At the same 

time the neighbor comes in, very much upset) 

Neighbor: Pinocchio! Where is Pinocchio? 

(The dancing stops) 

Pinocchio: Here I am. What is it? 

Neighbor: I’m waiting for you. Why don’t you come over 
to do your work? 

Pinocchio: Oh, I forgot. 

Blue Fairy: This is Pinocchio’s birthday. He mustn’t work 
today. He will start again tomorrow. 

: Neighbor: But I need help — and my poor donkey is dy- 
ing. Why do fool donkeys have to go and die when there’s 
‘work to do? 

Pinocchio: Let me see what’s the matter with him. I was — 
I mean I know something about donkeys. [ll be right back. 
(He goes out with the neighbor. In a few moments he returns 


supporting a very sick donkey) 
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All the guests: Ah! 

Pinocchio (to the Blue Fairy): May I invite this donkey 
to my party, because this is Wick, an old friend of mine? 

Blue Fairy: Of course, Pinocchio, of course! Help him in. 
You join us too, good neighbor. 

(Some of the guests help Wick, the donkey, to the table and 
give him a very prominent seat. The music and dancing 
redouble. They all take hands and dance around the table. 
In the middle of it a loud report of a gun is heard. The mu- 
sic and dancing cease and all listen. The suspense is in- 
creased by a loud knocking at the door. It opens and the 
tall carabiniere enters. A pin could be heard if it dropped. 
He looks about seriously and speaks) 

Carabiniere: Pardon the intrusion. Did two rascally, mis- 
chievous, thieving, dirty, crippled vagabonds happen to come 
in here? A fox and his accomplice cat? I don’t see them here. 
They must have gone somewhere else. No. I don’t see them 
here. Pardon the intrusion. 

Blue Fairy: It’s quite all right, sir. Won’t you have a drink 
while you’re here? We are celebrating a birthday — Pinoc- 
chio’s birthday. 

Carabiniere: Pinocchio! Pinocchio! Pinocchio! 

(The name troubles him. He recognizes it) 

Oh, Pinocchio! Where is this Pinocchio? 

Pinocchio: Here I am, Mr. Carabiniere. 


Carabiniere: Oh, Pinocchio! Let me see — didn’t you 
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_ have — weren’t you— how did you manage — you look 
different? (He makes various gestures indicating Pinocchio’s 
former nose, size and general make-up) 

Pinocchio (pointing to the wooden Pinocchio): There I 
_ am when I was bad. 

Carabiniere: That’s he! That’s Pinocchio! That’s the little 
— Here’s to Pinocchio, old and new. When you make another 
Pinocchio, old man, look out what wood you use. 

Geppetto: There is only one Pinocchio, Excellency. He has 
been made and finished. 

Carabiniere: Then I say, Long live Pinocchio! (He drinks) 

All: Hurray for Pinocchio! 

(The music and dancing and cheering recommence. The noise 
grows, doubles and redoubles, and doesn’t stop until the 


curtain is quite down to stay) 


Show him, Peppermint /B 
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